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Look!  Look!”  cried  a  hundred  voices  as 


He  can’t  save  her,  and  will  perish  himself!"  cried  another.  “ 

he  lifted  the  fortn  of  a  young  woman  out  of  the  window,  tucked  her  under  his 

right  arm.  and  began  the  descent. 
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Tom  Barry  of  Barrington 

OR,  THE  HERO  OF  NO.  4 

By  EX-FIRE-CHIEF  WARDEN 


CHAPTER  I. — The  Rescue  of  the  Belle  of  Bar¬ 
rington. 

The  bustling  little  city  of  Barrington,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York,  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manufacturing  establishments,  whose  offi¬ 
ces  and  salesrooms  were  down  in  the  metropolis. 
The  majority  of  the  residents  were  workers  in 
the  various  mills — children  of  poverty.*  Yet  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the  town,  and  a 
good  many  wealthy  families  lived  there.  Like  all 
other  manufacturing  towns,  there  was  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  families  of  the  mill  workers 
and  the  mill  owners — in  a  social  sense.  It  is  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  as  long  as  the  world  stands  and  people  live 
in  it.  Barrington  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  no  one  there  seemed  to  expect  anything  else. 

In  matters  of  business  it  was  different.  There 
rich  and  poor  jostled  each  other  in  the  battle  for 
money  or  bread.  The  rich  man  must  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  poor  in  order  to  add  to  his  bank 
account.  The  poor  man  must  work  for  the  rich 
to  get  the  means  wherewith  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  his  door — hence  both  had  interests  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  yet  each  rarely  took  note  of  the  other. 

Barrington  had  four  fire  companies.  One  was 
made  up  of  the  well-to-do  young  men  of  the 
town.  The  other  three  of  the  brawny  sons  of 
toil.  No.  1  was  the  aristocratic  company,  and 
was  the  pet  of  the  society  people.  The  engine 
was  the  finest  that  money  could  buy,  and  was 
kept  in  sumptuous  quarters,  with  a  clubroom 
upstairs  for  the  use  of  the  members.  They  met 
there  every  evening  as  a  social  club,  and  had 
servants  employed  to  look  after  their  comfort. 
Yet,  when  an  alarm  was  sounded  they  responded 
quickly  and  held  their  own  against  any  of  the 
other  three. 

No.  2  was  made  up  of  iron  workers — brawny 
fellows,  who  were  familiar  with  fire  in  their 
daily  toil.  They  were  good  firemen,  and  had  lit¬ 
tle  fear  of  the  flames.  No.  3  was  made  up  of 
workers  in  the  great  silk  mills.  They  had  an  old 
steamer  that  had  seen  much  service;  but  they 
managed  to  keep  her  going,  and  could  throw  a 
stream  as  far  as  the  best  of  them. 

No.  4  was  an  old  hand  engine  which  had  been 
di-carded  by  No.  1,  and  the  boys  in  the  various 
hop-  along  the  river  front  bad  taken  it,  more 
for  their  own  amusement  than  otherwise,  and 
hh'i  u  -eel  it  a  year  before  the  city  recognized 
them  a-,  a  fire  company.  They  had  done  such 


splendid  work  at  a  time  when  the  town  was 
threatened  with  a  terrible  conflagration  that  the 
fire  marshal,  or  chief,  invited  them  to  enter  the 
fire  department  as  engine  No.  4.  They  did  so, 
and  an  old  vacant  building  was  rented  by  the 
city  for  their  use. 

The  quarters  were  rough  and  uninviting,  but 
the  boys  were  not  proud  or  hard  to  please.  They 
had  a  place  to  meet,  and  they  were  “firemen,” 
and  so  they  were  happy.  One  very  dark  night, 
when  high  winds  were  blowing,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  private  residence  of  Judge  Macomb,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  town.  The  alarm 
was  sounded  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered, 
and  Nos.  2  and  3  promptly  responded,  it  being 
in  their  section.  Only  another  call  would  bring 
out  the  others.  The  high  wind,  though,  caused 
the  flames  to  envelop  the  whole  house  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time  that  the  family  and  all  the 
help  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  consumed, 
hence  the  second  alarm  was  given. 

Though  it  was  midnight,  hundreds  of  people 
hurried  to  the  spot.  Judge  Macomb  escaped  b\ 
leaping  from  a  window,  badly  injuring  one  leg. 
His  wife  leaped  after  him  and  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  a  brawny  iron  worker,  a  member  of  No. 
2.  A  servant  girl  and  the  young  daughter  of 
the  family  were  saved  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  members  of  No.  1.  By  that  time  flames 
were  bulging  from  every  window.  Suddenly  a 
youth  among  the  spectators  sung  out: 

“There’s  a  woman  up  there  in  that  second- 
story  corner  room!” 

Everybody  looked  up.  Great  fiery  tongues  of 
flame  protruded  from  the  window. 

“Minnie!  Minnie!  Oh,  my  child  is  still  up 
there!”  screamed  Mrs.  Macomb.  “Save  her!  Oh. 
save  her!” 

Minnie  Macomb  was  the  belle  of  Barrington. 
Everybody  knew  her  either  by  sight  or  reputa¬ 
tion,  for  she  was  the  very  queen  of  Barrington 
society.  The  firemen  looked  up  at  the  window 
and  shook  their  heads.  The  men  of  No.  1  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  One  started  up,  but  a 
long  fiery  tongue  reached  down  and  cut  off  part 
of  his  mustache.  He  quickly  retreated  and  land¬ 
ed  among  his  comrades,  half  blinded. 

Just  then  the  figure  of  a  young  woman  was 
seen  at  the  window  for  one  brief  moment — then 
she  sank  down  out  of  sight,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
went  up  from  the  crowd.  All  this  happened 
within  ten  seconds  after  the  young  man  in  the 
crowd  called  attention  to  the  young  woman  up 
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there.  When  the  fireman  ran  back  down  the 
ladder,  not  daring  to  make  the  effort  to  save 
her,  the  youth  bounded  forward  with  the  yell  of 

“Make  way  there,  you  cowards!” 

He  reached  the  ladder  and  started  up,  when 
two  firemen  seized  him.  Quick  as  a  flash  he 
knocked  them  both  down  and  then  ran  up  to  the 
window.  A  huge  tongue  of  flame  reached  out 
to  welcome  him.  He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  well 
down  over  his  eyes  and  leaned  over  into  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“The  fellow  will  be  roasted!”  cried  the  fore¬ 
man  of  No.  1. 

“He  can’t  save  her,  and  will  perish  himself!” 
cried  another. 

“Look!  Look!”  cried  a  hundred  voices,  as  he 
lifted  the  form  of  the  young  woman  out  of  the 
window,  tucked  her  under  his  right  arm  and 
began  the  descent. 

The  crowd  yelled  encouragement  to  him.  She 
was  in  her  night  dress  and  it  was  ablaze  in  a 
dozen  places.  Of  course  she  was  unconscious  and 
badly  burned.  His  coat  and  hat  were  on  fire,  too. 
But  he  descended  with  a  celerity  that  astonished 
even  the  old  firemen,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  burden  he  threw  away  the  hat  and 
coat.  Firemen  and  spectators  sprang  forward 
to  grasp  his  hand  in  congratulation.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  who  he  was.  He  was  a  sturdy 
youth  of  about  eighteen,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes 
that  told  of  an  indomitable  spirit  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  emergency. 

“Better  attend  to  the  fire,”  he  said  to  the  fire¬ 
men  around  him.  “If  it  gets  hold  of  the  next 
house  there  you  will  have  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
it.” 

Just  then  the  fire  chief  himself  called  out  to  the 
firemen  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  next  house, 
which  the  flames  were  trying  to  reach.  They 
very  promptly  obeyed,  and  two  streams  were 
turned  on,  while  two  more  continued  to  battle 
with  the  flames.  In  the  meantime  the  young  lady 
who  had  been  so  near  to  a  horrible  death  had 
been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  residences  across  the 
street,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone 
and  physicians  called  in.  The  young  man  who 
saved  her  life  disappeared  m  the  crowd,  bare¬ 
headed  and  coatless. 

By  almost  superhuman  efforts  the  fire  was  kept 
in  bounds,  and  the  many  beautiful  residences  on 
the  street  saved.  It  was  learned  the  next  day 
that  a  servant  girl,  who  slept  on  the  top  floor, 
had  perished  in  the  fire.  But  everywhere  in  the 
town  people  asked  each  other: 

“Who  was  the  young  man  who  saved  Minnie 
Macomb’s  life?”-^ 

But  nobody  seemed  to  know.  The  morning  pa¬ 
pers  had  glowing  accounts  of  the  marvelous  res¬ 
cue — and  two  aristocratic  young  members  of  Fire 
Company  No.  1  had  blackened  optics  to  show  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  well  able  to 
save  or  take  life.  One  of  the  young  men,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Curtis,  said  to  the  fire  chief : 

“I  am  one  of  Miss  Macomb’s  many  admirers, 
and  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  her;  but 
when  I  looked  up  at  that  window  and  saw  noth¬ 
ing  but  red  flames  there,  I  was  fully  persuaded 
that  she  was  dead,  hence  it  was  my  duty  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  life  being  sacrificed  in  a  useless 
effort.  That  is  why  T  tried  to  prevent  that 
young  fellow  from  going  up  there.  He  wasn’t  a 


fireman,  and  any  fireman  would  have  tried  to 
do  it.  But  I  am  glad  he  went  up  in  spite  ot  us, 
even  if  he  did  knock  me  down.  I  don’t  care  to 
run  up  against  his  fist  again,”  and  he  laid  a 
hand  tenderly  over  his  blackened  optic  as  he 
spoke. 

Though  badly  hurt  himself,  Judge  Macomb 
sent  for  the  fire  chief  and  asked  him  to  find  out 
who  the  young  man  was.  The  chief  said  he  was 
trying  to  do  so,  but  had  not  found  any  one  who 
knew  him.  At  last  a  little  newsboy,  Benny  Hurd 
by  name,  said  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  that 
he  knew  the  fellow. 

“He  hasn’t  been  here  but  a  few  days,”  Benny 
said.  “He  is  stopping  at  Widow  Morrison’s  on 
Elm  street,  and  is  looking  for  work.” 

“Well,  show  me  where  Widow  Morrison  lives,” 
said  the  officer,  “and  I’ll  treat  to  a  pint  of  pea¬ 
nuts.” 

“I’m  your  kid,”  said  Benny.  “Come  ahead,” 
and  Benny  led  the  way  down  the  street  to  the 
little  boarding  house  kept  by  the  Widow  Morri¬ 
son. 

The  officer  knocked  and  the  widow’s  pretty 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  Maggie  opened  the 
door.  She  seemed  to  be  quite  astonished  when 
she  saw  his  uniform. 

“I  am  looking  for  the  young  man  who  was  at 
the  fire  last  night,”  the  officer  said  to  her. 

“What’s  he  done?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  he  saved  the  life  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  just  burning  up,”  he  answered. 

“And  you  want  to  arrest  him  for  that?”  she 
asked,  her  eyes  opening  wide  in  amazement. 

“Arrest  nothing!”  he  laughed.  “We  have  been 
told  to  find  him,  for  the  fire  chief  and  everybody 
else  wants  to  see  and  know  him.  Is  he  here?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Come  in,”  and  the  officer  went  in 
and  Benny  waited  outside  for  his  pint  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  In  the  sitting  room  the  officer  waited  for 
Mrs.  Morrison  to  come  in,  as  Maggie  had  to  see 
her  and  tell  her  what  he  wanted.  The  widow 
was  a  good  motherly  soul  who  had  aJiard  strug¬ 
gle  to-  support  herself  and  daughter  by  keeping 
a  little  boarding  house  for  mechanics. 

“His  name  is  Tom  Barry,”  she  said  to  the  offi¬ 
cer.  “He  came  here  a  week  ago  in  search  of 
work,  with  just  one  dollar  in  his  pocket  and  no 
clothes  save  what  he  has  on  his  back.  He  told 
me  his  condition,  and  asked  me  to  trust  him  for 
one  week,  and  I  have  done  so,  for  he  has  an  hon¬ 
est,  frank  way  about  him  that  makes  me  believe 
in  him.  But-  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  work, 
and  now  he  is  without  a  coat  or  hat,  and  is 
pretty  badly  burned  about  the  neck  and  on  oni* 
of  his  hands.” 


“Where  is  he  from?” 

“He  says  he  came  from  Albany  here,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  his  home.  He  is  well  educated  and 
a  good  talker.” 

“May  I  see  him?” 


Why,  yes,  if  he  has  no  objection,”  and  she 
arose  and  went  upstairs  to  a  little  room  where 
the  young  man  was  lying  on  a  bed. 

He  had  just  dressed  his  hurts.  She  told  him 
that  a  man  downstairs  had  come  to  see  him  and 
advised  him  to  go  down  and  see  what  he  wanted. 

she  sai^  ^  6  t0  sornething'  for  you,” 

He  went  down  -ith  her,  and  ihe  officer  rose  to 
his  feet  and  bowed. 
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“You  wish  to  see  me?” 

“The  chief  of  police  instructed  us  all  to  find 
out  who  it  was  that  performed  such  a  heroic 
deed  last  night.  A  little  newsboy  told  me  you 
lived  here,  and  I  have  called  to  see  you.  I 
hear  you  are  in  search  of  work?” 

“Yes,  I  came  here  expecting  to  find  something 
to  do.’N 

“Well,  stay  here  and  we’ll  see  that  you  get 
work.” 


CHAPTER  II. — Tom  Barry  Joins  No.  4. 

“I  am  sorry  you  were  hurt,”  Mrs.  Morrison 
said  to  young  Barry,  when  the  officer  was  gone. 
“It  may  be  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you  wont 
to  that  fire.” 

“It  was  lucky  for  the  young  lady,  at  any  rate,” 
he  replied. 

“Your  saving  her  may  open  the  way  to  em¬ 
ployment  of  some  kind.” 

“I  hope  so,  for  I  am  now  without  a  coat  or 
hat.” 

“Yes.,  and  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it.  Judge 
Macomb  will  send  you  all  the  hats  and  coats  you 
want.  He  is  very  rich  and,  I  have  heard,  very 
generous  to  the  poor.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  any  charity.  All  I  want 
is  employment,  and  I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

“But  it  would  not  be  charity  to  make  good 
your  loss.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  I  was  speaking  of  it  in  a 
general  way.” 

Two  hours  later  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  caused  Mrs.  Morrison  to  drop  her  -work 
in  the  kitchen  and  run  to  the  front.  A  tall,  well- 
dressed,  middle-aged  man  stood  there. 

“Is  Mr.  Barry  in?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  wish  to  see  him.” 

“Come  in  and  I'll  call  him  down.” 

He  took  a  seat  in  the  neat  little  sitting  room, 
while  the  widow  called  Barry  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  He  came  down  and  the  man 
rose  to  his  feet,  bowed  and  extended  his  hand, 
saying :  , 

“My  name  is  Walcott.  I  am  Judge  Macomb’s 
law  partner.  I  have  come  at  his  request  to  thank 
you  in  his  name  for  saving  the  life  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  at  the  fire  last  night.  He  is  too  badly  hurt 
to  call  in  person.” 

“How  is  the  young  lady,  sir?” 

“Pretty  badly  burned  and  suffering  a  great 
deal.  Bums  are  always  painful,  you  know’.” 

“Yes,  very.  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse  with 
either  of  us.” 

“I  hear  that  you  lost  your  hat  and  coat  at  the 

fire?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  will  let  the  judge  make  good  the  loss  to 
you,  of  course?” 

“Yes,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  away  from  home  with  no  change  of  clothes 
with  me,  otherwise  I  would  not  accept  them.” 

“A  clothier  will  call  to  take  your  measure  and 
-end  the  things  to  you.  Judge  Macomb  will  call 
on  you  in  person  as  soon  as  he  is  able.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him,  but  tell  him  to 
put  himself  to  no  trouble  on  my  account.  The 
greatest  favor  he  can  do  me  is  to  assist  me  in 


getting  work.  I  am  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade, 
and  a  skilled  workman.” 

“Ah!  The  judge  is  a  stockholder  in  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  that  kind  in  the  city. 
He  will  gladly  find  a  place  for  you.” 

“But  he  must  not  displace  another  to  do  so. 
1  am  not  that  kind  of  a  man,”  and  he  shoolrhis 
head. 

“I’ll  tell  him  that.  It  speaks  well  for  you, 
permit  me  to  say.” 

“I  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  but  myself. 
Some  other  might  have  a  mother  or  wife  de¬ 
pending  on  him.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Tell  me,  do  you  need  any  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  for  your  burns?” 

“No,  sir.  Mrs.  Morrison  dressed  them  for  me. 
I  believe  she  spent  a  dollar  or  so  for  lotions, 
which  I  will  repay  as  soon  as  I  can  get  work.” 

“Will  you  let  me  leave  some  money  with  you — 
from  Judge  Macomb?  You  know'  how  men  feel 
about  such  things.” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  do.  If  you  will  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  I  may  return  it  some  day  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  I  w'onld  be  glad  to  get  ten  dollars.  I  can 
then  settle  with  my  landlady,  who,  is  really  un¬ 
able  to  let  me  owe  her  for  board.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  have*  a  thousand 
if  you  wish  it!”  said  the  lawyer. 

“It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  repay  that 
amount,”  he  laughed,  shaking  his  head.  “I  don’t 
care  to  contract  such  a  debt.”  # 

“But  the  judge  thinks  he  owes  you  more  than 
he  can  ever  hope  to  pay.” 

“YAes,  I  understand.  It's  a  father’s  love  for 
his  child,  and  quite  different  from  a  financial 
debt.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  you  are  quite  different  from 
all  the  people  I  have  met,”  remarked  the  law¬ 
yer. 

“I  simply  w'ish  to  preserve  my  self-respect,  sir. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  I 
saved  the  young  lady’s  life.  That  I  can  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  still  more  so  when  I  hear 
that  she  has  recovered  from  her  hurts.” 

“Yes,  yes;  of  course,”  and  the  visitor  laid  a  bill 
under  a  book  on  the  little  table  where  Barry 
could  see  it.  “I  shall  see  that  you  get  work  at 
your  trade,  and  that  very  speedily,”  and  then  he 
arose  and  extended  his  hand  to  Tom. 

“I  shall  be  able  to  wrork  in  a  few  days,  w'hen 
my  hand  has  healed.  It  is  very  sore  to-day.” 

“Take  your  time,  my  dear  sir.  One  can’t  wovk 
when  in  pain — at  least  I  can’t.” 

“I  have  had  to  do  so,  and  could  again,”  said 
Barry,  as  he  shook  his  hand. 

The  man  left  and  Tom  wrent  to  the  little  table 
to  look  at  the  bill  which  had  been  left  there  for 
him.  It  was  a  $50  note.  His  eyes  opened  wide. 

“He -is  generous  indeed,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“I’ll  pay  a  month’s  board  and  keep  the  balance 
for  the  doctor,  if  I  have  to  send  for  him,”  and 
he  went  into  the  little  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Morri¬ 
son  was  at  work,  told  her  just  what  had  passed 
between  the  visitor  and  himself,  and  tendered 
her  the  bill,  saying: 

“Take  out  a  month’s  board,  or  more,  if  you 
need  it,  and  I’ll  keep  the  balance  for  the  doctor. 

I  may  have  to  send  for  one.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  widow.  “I'll  take  one 
month’s  board  and  pay  rent  with  it.  I  know  vou 
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ought  to  have  a  doctor,  for  that  is  a  bad  burn  on 
your  neck.” 

She  sent  Maggie  to  have  the  bill  changed,  and 
Tom  returned  to  his  room.  The  next  day  the 
chief  of  the  fire  department  called  to  see  him. 
He  was  a  hearty,  genial  man,  and  young  Barry 
enjoyed  the  visit  very  much,  even  though  he  was 
suffering  a  good  deal  from  his  burns.  He  said 
to  Barry: 

“We  have  a  fire  company  in  the  city  made  up 
of  young  men  about  your  own  age.  They  have 
asked  me  to  persuade  you  to  join  them.” 

“I  was  never  in  a  fire  company,”  said  Barry. 

“Nor  were  they  till  they  joined — nor  any  other 
firemen,  as  for  that  matter.  You  have  the  stuff, 
though,  that  good  firemen  are  made  of.  The 
boys  of  No.  4  have  an  old  hand  engine,  which  was 
the  first  ever  owned  by  the  city,  and  they  are  at 
a  disadvantage  as  against  the  steamers.  But 
they  are  brawny  young  fellows,  and  brave  as 
lions.  I  think  you  could  work  with  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  No.  4  the  best  company  in  Bar¬ 
rington.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  said  Barry. 
“I’ll  join  them  as  soon  as  I  get  to  work.” 

A  day  or  two  later  the  foreman  of  the  Bar¬ 
rington  Cabinet  Works  called  to  see  him,  saying 
he  had  been  sent  to  tell  him  there  was  a  place 
for  him  in  the  shops. 

“I  won’t  take  any  other  man’s  place,”  said 
Barry. 

“You  won’t  have  to.  We  take  on  new  men 
every  week  almost,  and  they  come  and  go,  the 
same  as  in  any  other  large  shop.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  be  able  to  get  out  inside  of 
another  week,  I  think.” 

“We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  All 
our  men  are  glad  you  are  to  be  in  our  trade. 
Some  like  you  for  your  rescue  of  the  young 
lady;  others  for.  the  beautiful  decorations  you 
put  on  the  two  dude  firemen  who  got  in  your 
way  that  night.  Lord,  but  you  should  see  them! 
They  show  a  mile  off,”  and  the  foreman  laughed 
as  he  made  the  remark.  He  ^shared  the  common 
feeling  of  workingmen  against  the  “dude”  ele¬ 
ment  in  life. 

Barry  laughed,  too,  and  sa'd  he  did  not  mean 
to  do  anything  save  to  put  them  out  of  his  way. 
He  had  seen  the  young  lady  at  the  window  and 
believed  she  could  be  saved.  When  he  saw  the 
fireman  back  cut  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  make  the  effort  himself. 

“Well,  she  owes  you  her  life,”  said  the  fore¬ 
man. 

“I  am  glad  she  does,  otherwise  she  would  have 
perished.” 

Ten  days  later  Young  Barry  was  at  work  in 
the  cabinet  works.  He  wore  a  neat  suit  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Judge  Macomb’s  orders, 
and  it  fitted  him  well.  When  he  joined  No.  4, 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  went  with  him, 
and  the  boys  received  them  both  with  cheers. 
The  chief  believed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
some  partiality  to  No.  4,  because  the  members 
were  the  youngest  firemen  in  the  city,  hence  he 
made  it  a  point  to  meet  with  them  often  to  en¬ 
courage  them. 

“I  have  come  here  this  evening,”  he  said,  “to 
see  my  young  friend  Barry  become  one  of  you. 
I  was  so  sure  you  would  give  him  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  I  wanted  to  see  you  when  you  did  it.  I  am 


satisfied,  and  any  man  in  the  world  would  be 
with  the  welcome  you  have  given  h;m.  I  want 
to  see  all  of  you  shake  hands  with  him  and  be¬ 
come  his  friends.  He  has  the  right  sort  of  stuff 
in  him  and  will  make  a  good  fireman.” 

The  boys  crowded  around  the  chief  and  young 
Barry,  shaking  hands  and  asking  questions. 

Every  member  made  his  personal  acquaintance. 
Hugh  Dalton,  the  foreman  of  No.  4,  offered  to 
resign  his  place  and  let  him  have  it. 

“No,  no!”  Barry  said.  “I  am  no  fireman.  Let 
me  serve  my  time  with  the  rest  of  you.  I  can 
put  on  as  many  pounds  pressure  as  any  other 
in  the  company,  and  that’s  where  I’ll  work.” 

The  boys  were  more  than  pleased  with  him,  and 
he  with  them.  They  spent  two  hours  there,  and 
then  went  to  their  homes  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  III. — A  Marvellous  Feat. 

Tom  Barry  was  at  work  in  the  great  Barring¬ 
ton  Cabinet  Works  one  day  when  a  tall,  portly 
man,  wearing  glasses  and  using  a  cane  as  though 
a  bit  lame,  came  and  stood  by  his  bench  as  if  to 
see  him  at  work.  He  looked  up  at  the  stranger 
and  bowed,  but  did  not  neglect  his  work.  The 
man  bowed  also,  and  stood  there  in  silence  some 
five  minutes  gazing  at  him.  Finally  the  latter 
said: 

“Your  name  is  Barry,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Tom  replied. 

“My  name  is  Macomb.” 

Tom  looked  up  at  him  quickly  and  said: 

“You  are  Judge  Macomb?” 

“Yes,  I  was  once  a  judge.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  position  you  have  given  me  here.” 

“And  I  want  to  thank  you,  too,”  said  the  judge, 
extending  his  hand  to  him.  “I  can’t  thank  you 
enough,  but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I’ll  be  your 
friend  through  good  and  evil  report  and  under 
all  circumstances.” 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  sir,”  said  Tom. 
“I  hope  you  will  never  hear  any  evil  report  of 
me.  I  know  how  you  feel,  sir,  but  I’ll  never  try 
to  presume  on  what  I  did.  I  hope  you  and  your 
daughter  have  both  recovered  from  your  in¬ 
juries.” 

“Thank  you.  I  am  a  little  lame  yet,  and  my 
daughter  is  still  confined  to  her  room.  She  de¬ 
sires  to  see  you  when  she  is  able  to  do  so.” 

“I  shall  be  pleased  to  present  myself  when¬ 
ever  you  tell  me  to  do  so,  simply  to  please  her,  as 
well  as  to  see  her.” 

“Do  you  like  your  work  here?” 

“Very  much,  sir,  and  the  pay  is  good.  The 
tools  are  finer  and  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
used,  and  that  enables  me  to  do  better  and  finer 
work.” 

“The  foreman  tells  me  you  are  a  fine  work¬ 
man.  I  hope  you  will  stay  here  and  develop  all 
your  skill  in  the  line  of  work  you  have  to  do.” 

“I  hardly  think  I  could  ever  wish  to  go  else¬ 
where  since  circumstances  have  brought  me  such 
friends,  and - ” 

He  never  finished  the  sentence.  The  great  fire 
bell  struck,  and  he  stopped  to  catch  the  number 
of  the  district.  It  was  in  No.  4  district. 

“I  have  joined  a  fire  company,  sir,”  he  said, 
looking  up  at  the  judge. 
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‘‘Do  your  duty,”  said  the  latter,  and  Tom  threw 
oft  his  apron  and  dashed  out  of  the  building  at 
a  breakneck  speed.  In  half  a  minute  he  was  at 
;he  quarters  of  the  old  hand  engine.  The  boys 
donned  helmets  and  shirt  with  lightning-like  ra¬ 
pidity.  On  helmet  and  shirt  front  were  “No.  4” 
in  white  silk. 

With  a  yell  they  dashed  out  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing,  dragging  No.  4  after  them,  and  went  roar¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  like  an  avalanche.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  many  vehicles 
were  on  the  streets.  A  carriage  drawn  by  two 
spirited  bays  was  coming  from  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  A  collision  seemed  imminent.  The  dri¬ 
ver  tried  to  turn  out  of  the  way,  but  the  fright¬ 
ened  steeds  wheeled  square  around,  turning  the 
carriage  over  and  making  a  wreck  of  it.  In  it 
was  an  elderly  lady  who  screamed  for  help. 

Tom  left  his  place  with  the  engine  and  ran 
to  her  assistance.  He  seized  both  horses  by  the 
bits  and  pushed  them  back  on  their  haunches,  as 
with  the  strength  of  a  Samson.  They  tried  to 
rear  and  plunge,  but  he  held  them  down  till  two 
men  ran  up  to  aid  him. 

“Hold  them!”  he  said,  and  then  he  dashed  to 
the  carriage  and  rescued  the  lady  from  the  wreck, 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  ran  into  a  drugstore 
with  her,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  saying: 

“There!  You  are  out  of  danger  now,”  and  then 
wheeled  and  ran  out  again. 

He  was  scarcely  half  a  minute  behind  the 
other  boys  at  the  fire. 

“Here,'  Barry!”  cried  the  foreman.  “Thei'e  are 
children  up  in  that  second  story!  Quick,  man! 
The  building  is  a  tinder  box.” 

Tom  ran  up  the  ladder  with  the  speed  of  a 
squirrel,  and  disappeared  through  the  window, 
in  the  face  of  fiery  blasts. 

“By  George,  but  that  fellow  doesn’t  know  what 
danger  is!”  exclaimed  the  foreman  of  No.  2. 
“They  are  all  dead  in  there  by  this  time!” 

Nearly  two  minutes  passed,  and  that  means  a 
great  deal  in  a  fire  in  an  old  frame  building  like 
that  one.  People  held  their  breaths.  The  flames 
roared  and.  the  fire  engines  puffed  and  rattled 
under  the  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Suddenly  some  one  sang  out: 

“Look!  There  he  is!” 

He  was  climbing  out  of  the  window  with  a 
woman  in  his  arms.  He  held  her  in  front  of 
him  round  the  waist,  and  she  held  a  baby  in 
6&ch  sirm 

“Oh,  heavens,  they  will  fall  and  be  killed!” 
cried  a  voice  below. 

Their  clothes  were  on  fire. 

“Throw  water  above  ’em  and  let  it  fall  in  a 
shower  on  ’em!”  cried  Hugh  Dalton,  foreman  of 
No.  4  to  the  nozzleman,  and  he  did  so.  The  water 
rained  on  them  in  a  shower.  Barry  began  to 
descend  with  his  back  to  the  ladder,  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  feat.  When  halfway  down  he 
-hook  off  his  hat,  and  hung  on  to  a  rung  with 
the  back  of  his  head,  while  he  hugged  the  sides 
of  the  ladder  with  his  feet.  Then  he  slid  gently 
down  to  the  ground,  where  the  firemen,  cheering 
wildly,  relieved  him  of  his  charge. 

He  had  aved  a  mother  and  her  two  babes.  He 
could  not  separate  them.  She  clung  to  them  with 
the  deathlec~  love  of  a  mother,  so  he  gathered  her 
ir  h  -  arms  and  made  the  attempt  to  save  all 
three  at  once,  or  peri-h  with  them.  The  chief  of 


the  fire  department  ran  to  him,  grasped  his  hand 
and  exclaimed : 

“How  did  you  do  it?” 

“I  don't  know — but  I  had  to  do  it  or  leave  ’em 
all  up  there!”  he  replied. 

Womanlike,  the  mother  fainted  when  she  saw 
she  was  safe  with  her  babes.  But  the  babes 
were  unhurt,  while  she  and  Tom  got  several 
burns.  Several  other  rescues  were  made  by  Nos. 
4  and  2  firemen.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
save  the  building.  It  burned  like  a  pile  of  straw. 
The  hardest  work  the  firemen  had  to  do  was  to 
prevent  the  flames  from  spreading.  That  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so  was  a  wonder,  for  it  was 
both  dry  and  hot,  and  the  buildings  were  all  old 
frames  in  that  block.  When  the  danger  was 
past,  the  firemen  of  No.  2  crowded  round  No.  4 
and  cheered  Barry,  who  had  gone  upon  the  en¬ 
gine  to  help  on  the  force  crank. 

They  pulled  the  engine  back  to  their  quarters. 
All  the  way  there  people  on  the  street  cheered 
them.  At  their  quarters  the  boys  themselves 
cheered  Barry  time  and  again.  His  feat  in  de¬ 
scending  the  ladder  as  he  did  was  regarded  as 
one  that  none  but  a  professional  trapeze  per¬ 
former  could  do.  They  could  not  understand 
how  he  did  it. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said;  “I  never  did  it  be¬ 
fore.  I  had  to  do  it  to  keep  from  falling.  I 
could  not  hold  her  with  one  arm.  She  wenghs  ten 
thousand  pounds,  boys,  and  yet  she  doesn’t  look 
it.” 

They  laughed.  She  was  a  little  woman  who  did 
not  weigh  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
Her  babies  weighed  about  thirty-five  pounds 
more.  He  went  home  to  have  his  burns  attended 
to  and  change  his  clothes.  He  was  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  water.  When  he  appeared  at  the 
cabinet  works  the  next  day,  the  workmen  had 
read  all  about  his  feat  in  the  papers.  They 
cheered  him  lustily  as  he  went  to  his  bench.  He 
laughed  and  bowed  to  them,  saying: 

“You’d  have  done  the  same  thing,  friends,  had 
you  been  there.” 

He  was  working  at  his  bench  when  a  boy  from 
the  manager’s  office  came  up  and  said: 

“They  want  you  in  the  office.” 


CHAPTER  IV. — “It  Is  Never  Wise  to  Resist  An 

Officer.” 

Young  Barry  lost  no  time  in  reporting  at  the 
manager’s  office.  There  he  found  two  men  who 
eyed  him  in  a  way  he  could  not  understand. 

“You  sent  for  me,  sir?”  he  said  to  the  man¬ 
ager. 

“Yes.  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  there?” 
and  the  manager  pointed  to  one  of  the  two 
strangers. 

Barry  looked  at  the  man,  shook  his  head  and 
said : 

“No,  sir.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  see¬ 
ing  him  before.” 

“Is  this  your  picture?”  the  man  asked,  hand¬ 
ing  h'm  a  photograph. 

Barry  took  it  and  looked  at  it  carefully  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

“No,  I  never  sat  for  that  picture,  though  it 
leeks  very  much  like  me.” 
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The  man  smiled  and  said: 

“It  was  taken  two  years  ago.” 

“Where?”  Barry  asked. 

“Down  in  New  York  City.” 

“I  was  never  in  New  York  City  in  my  life,  sir!” 

The  man  again  smiled,  and  turning  to  the 
other  one  with  him,  said: 

“You  ai'e  satisfied  he  is  the  right  man,  are 
you?” 

“Yes — fully.  His  name  is  Grady.” 

“What!”  ejaculated  Barry. 

“Your  name  is  Grady,  and  you  sat  for  that 
picture,  for  I  saw  you  do  so.” 

Tom  Barry  was  so  astonished  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  he  did  not  say  a  word.  The  first  man  laid 
a  hand  on  his  arm  and  said: 

“I  am  a  detective.  You  are  my  prisoner  and 
must  go  back  where  you  came  from.”  He  pro¬ 
duced  handcuffs. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  don’t  understand 
what  you  mean  about  going  back.  I  do  know, 
though,  that  you  can’t  arrest  me  or  put  any 
irons  on  me.” 

“I  can’t,  eh!”  and  he  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

Whack!  Barry  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  chest 
that  sent  him  reeling  clear  across  the  room, 
where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  wall,  and  sank 
unconscious  to  the  floor.  The  other  man  sprang 
at  him,  but  met  the  same  fate,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  manager  and  two  bookkeepers  in  the  office. 

“Please  shut  the  door,  sir,”  Tom  said  to  the 
manager,  “and  we’ll  see  if  we  can  find  out  what 
all  this  means.” 

The  manager  shut  the  door  and  stood  gazing 
at  Tom  as  though  he  regarded  him  as  a  wonder. 

“What  do  they  mean?”  Tom  asked  him. 

“He  says  you  are  a  burglar  and  that  your  pic¬ 
ture  is  in  the  Rogues’  Gallery,”  said  one  ,of  the 
beekkeepers,  looking  Barry  squarely  in  the  face 
as  he  spoke. 

“I  believe. you,”  said  the  manager.  “But  that 
looks  like  you,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  not  mine.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  No  man  can  come  and  pick  me  up  that 
way.” 

“But  it  is  not  wise  to  resist  an  officer.” 

“No  officer  has  any  right  to  arrest  an  innocent 
man.  I  won’t  let  any  man  arrest  me  without  due 
process  of  law.” 

By  that  time  the  detective  pulled  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  sat  upon  the  floor.  The  blow  on  the 
chest  had  knocked  him  out  utterly.  His  face  had 
the  livid  appearance  of  one  in  great  pain.  The 
other  man  lay  where  he  fell  and  was  groaning 
in  pain.  But  the  detective  drew  a  revolver  and 
said : 

“Hold  up  your  hands!” 

“Never!”  said  Barry.  “I  am  no  criminal.  I 
shall  not  try  to  leave  here,  but  when  you  touch 
me  to  arrest  me  I’ll  give  you  a  settler.  Better 
go  and  try  your  hand  on  some  one  else.” 

“Don’t  shoot  in  here,”  said  the  manager,  in  no 
little  terror. 

“If  he  shoots  and  fails  to  kill  me  I’ll  make 
short  work  of  him,”  said  Tom,  as  the  detective 
rose  to  his  feet.  The  latter  was  game.  He 
aimed  the  revolver  at  Tom’s  chest  and  ordered 
him  to  hold  out  his  hands. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  kicked  him  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  ear  that  again* 


laid  him  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  clerks  star> 
ed  to  run  out. 

“Don’t  leave,  gentlemen,”  said  Tom.  “It  is  all 
over.  He’ll  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  now,  I 

guess.” 

“I’ll  take  care  of  this,  though,”  and  the  man¬ 
ager  took  up  the  revolver,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  floor,  and  laid  it  on  his  desk. 

“Perhaps  you  had  better,”  said  Tom,  and  then 
he  turned  to  the  other  man  and  asked: 

“Do  you  want  anything  more  of  me,  sir?” 

“No,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  get  up  out  of  .here  before  I  break  some 
of  your  bones,  you  lying  whelp!  When  you  want 
to  see  me,  you  can  find  me  at  work  at  my  bench.” 

The  man  was  assisted  to  his  feet.  The  blow 
on  the  ear  had  settled  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
peace  after  that.  He  sat  down  and  gazed  at  Tom 
with  a  strange  expression  in  his  eyes. 

“That  picture  looks  like  me — very  much  like 
me,  but  I  never  sat  for  it — was  never  in  New 
York  in  my  life.  You  want  to  be  sure  of  your 
man  before  you  tackle  him.” 

“I  am  sure  you  are  Grady,”  the  detective  said. 

“Well,  stick  to  it  and  try  to  take  me  if  you 
.  wish  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  there  are  plenty'of  ways  to  take  you  in.” 

“But  you  won’t  try  it  again  yourself,  "eh?” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Tom  added: 

“You  will  please  excuse  me.  I  must  go  back 
to  my  work,”  and  he  made  a  low  bow  to  him  and 
went  out  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  bench. 

When  the  noon  hour  came,  Tom  quietly  wash¬ 
ed  his  face  and  hands  and  went  home  to  dinner. 
On  the  way  out  of  the  shop  the  men  stared  at 
him  in  amazement.  The  story  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  manager’s  office  had  passed  all 
through  the  big  shop.  Some  believed  he  was 
guilty,  and  that  he  would  not  return  from  din¬ 
ner,  but  make  his  escape  from  Barrington.  Oth¬ 
ers  said  he  would  come  back  to  work,  as  his  man¬ 
ner  indicated  fearless  innocence.  When  he  did 
return  and  went  to  his  bench  the  men  cheered 
him.  Half  a  hundred  of  them  crowded  around 
him  to  shake  his  hand. 

“Much  obliged  to  you,  boys,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
never  done  anything  I  am  ashamed  of  in  all  my 
life.  If  a  man  tries  to  arrest  me  without  due 
process  of  law  he  takes  a  pretty  big  job  on  him¬ 
self.” 

they  laughed,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  went 
to  their  work.  The  next  day  the  whole  story 
was  m  the  Barrington  papers.  The  detective  had 
told  it  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  hospital.  Said 


me  man  witn  me  identified  him,  and  I  tried 
to  arrest  him.  He  knocked  us  both  ouDso  quick 
we  didnt  know  what  ailed  us.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  lie  did  not  impress  me  as  a  guilty  man. 

But  the  picture  is  the  exact  image  of  him _ lie 

admitted  that  himself — and  the  man  said  he  rec¬ 
ognized  him.  It  may  be  a  case  of  mistaken  iden¬ 
tity,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  his  abilitv 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  is  a  young  Samson 
in  strength,  and  I  don’t  care  to  run  up  against 
him  again.”  ^  1 

Tom  was  at  his  bench  when  Judge  Macomb  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  side.  F 

“Good  morning,  judge,”  he  said,  on  seeing  who 
iiv  \\  as. 
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“Good  morning,  Barry,”  returned  the  judge. 
‘  Have  you  seen  the  papers  this  morning?” 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have.” 

"Well,  you  are  innocent,  are  you?” 

"As  much  so  as  you  yourself  are,  Judge,”  he 
replied. 

“Very  well,  then.  Send  for  me  when  you  need 
a  friend  or  legal  advice.” 

“Thank  you,  Judge.” 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Strange  Woman  in  the  Fire. 

The  story  of  the  attempt  to  arrest  young 
Barry  on  the  charge  of  being  a  burglar  whose 
portrait  adorned  the  Rogues’  Gallery  in  New 
York,  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  Barring¬ 
ton.  Only  the  day  before  the  papers  teemed  with 
accounts  of  his  daring  rescue  of  a  mother  and 
two  babes,  and  the  whole  city  rang  with  praises 
of  the  dauntless  fireman,  whose  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  were  unequalled  by  any  in  the  State.  Men 
and  women  were  astonished,  and  there  were 
many  who  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  picture  and  the  fact  of  the  attempt¬ 
ed  arrest.  There  are  always  people  who  believe 
the  worst  that  is  said  of  another,  and  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

But  his  vigorous  reply  to  the  accusation  also 
touchfd  an  element  that  exists  in  every  commu¬ 
nity — that  of  manly  resistance  to  wrong.  The 
presence  of  the  detective  in  the  hospital,  and  his 
return  to  his  work,  told  them  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent,  and  nothing  on  earth  could  have  convinced 
them  to  the  contrary.  The  members  of  No.  4 
called  at  his  boarding  house  in  a  body,  and  told 
him  they  believed  in  him  and  that  they  would 
lynch  his  accusers  if  he  but  said  the  word. 

“Oh,  wait  till  they  get  me,  boys,”  he  said  to 
them.  “I  am  s'icking  to  my  work,  and  if  they 
think  they  can  come  and  pick  me  up  without  due 
process  of  law,  let  ’em  try  it.  I  say  to  you,  face 
to  face,  that  I  never  was  in  New  York  in  my 
life,  and  never  sat  for  that  picture.  It  is  not 
nrrne,  though  the  resemblance  is  strong.  I  have 
never  done  anything  in  my  life  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  do  not  fear  any  man  on  earth.” 

That  pleased  the  boys,  who  looked  upon  his 
feat  in  knocking  out  the  detective  and  his  assist¬ 
ant  with  as  much  admiration  as  upon  his  feat  of 
the  triple  rescue.  They  cheered  him  boisterous¬ 
ly,  and  he  went  to  the  engine  house  with  them. 
There  they  held  an  indignation  meeting  and 
wanted  to  pass  some  fiery  resolutions.  But  he 
laughed  and  begged  them  not  to  do  it. 

•  Just  let  it  be,”  he  said.  “They  probably  won’t 
try  it  again.  If  they  do,  and  in  the  same  way, 
a  funeral  may  follow,  but  I  won’t  be  in  the 
hear.-:®.  I  am  no’  quarrelsome — only  a  good-na- 
tuied  hard  hitter — that’s  all.” 

They  laughed  and  cheered.  “Good-natured 
hard  hitter”  .-truck  them  as  a  funny  phrase,  and 
they  repeated  and  laughed  all  the  more.  It  was 
a  jolly  crowd  and  gocd  humor  prevailed,  and  it 
wa-  close  on  to  m.dnight  ere  they  thought  of 
going  home. 

A  few  day  after  Minnie  Macomb  called  on  him 
at  the  hop  and  e.-  pres^d  her  gratitude  to  him 
for  -avirig  her  life.  They  had  a  pleasant  chat 
to getner,  at  the  end  of  which  she  asked  Tom  if 


he  would  call  at  the  house  on  a  certain  date.  Now 
Tom  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  gentle 
sex  and  was  rather  backward  about  putting  hint- 
self  forward  where  ladies  were  concerned,  and 
told  the  girl  so.  But  Miss  Macomb  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
Tom  was  to  call  the  next  Monday  evening.  Then 
Miss  Macomb  was  driven  away  in  her  carriage. 

That  night  Tom  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  others  thing,  so  as  to  make  a  presentable 
an  appearance  at  Judge  Macomb’s  house  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  lodging  house 
he  met  Hugh  Dalton.  They  stood  talking  for  a 
while  and  then  separated.  Shortly  after  they  sep¬ 
arated  Hugh  Dalton  was  sandbagged  and  left  un¬ 
conscious  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  later  found 
and  conveyed  to  a  hospital  and  the  following  day 
died.  When  Tom  heard  of  it  he  was  dumbfounded. 
He  wondered  if  it  was  not  meant  for  him  instead 
of  Hugh. 

Hugh  Dalton  was  buried,  and  all  the  firemen 
in  the  city  attended  the  funeral. 

That  evening  the  fireboys  met  and  Tom  Barry 
was  elected  foreman  of  the  company. 

The  next  evening  Tom  called,  as  he  promised, 
the  the  Macomb  residence.  Minnie  had  invited 
quite  a  number  of  young  people  and  all  the  girls 
lionized  Tom. 

Suddenly  when  the  festivities  were  at  their 
height  the  great  firebell  rang  out. 

Tom  and  the  others  who  belonged*  rushed  out 
of  the  house  in  their  best  clothes  and  started  for 
their  respective  fire-houses. 

Tom  knew  from  the  signals  .struck  on  the  bell 
about  where  the  fire  was.  He  was  bareheaded. 
He  reached  the  fire  ahead  of  the  engine.  It  was 
a  tenement  where  a  large  number  of  people  lived. 
Tom  dashed  into  the  building  with  several  of  the 
boys  and  a  number  of  women  were  brought  out. 
One  woman  that  Tom  brought  out  broke  away 
from  him  and  rushed  back  inside  the  burning 
building.  Tom  brought  her  out  again  and  gave 
her  into  a  man’s  hands  to  hold.  But  when  Tom 
again  entered  the  building  the  woman  broke  away 
from  the  man  holding  her  and  ran  into  the  build¬ 
ing  again. 

Several  minutes  passed  and  neither  Tom  nor 
the  woman  came  out.  Then  word  went  around 
that  Barry  was  dead.  A  party  of  girls  from  the 
Macomb  house  had  come  to  the  fire,  and  Minnie 
Macomb  and  her  father  were  among  them.  When 
Minnie  heard  that  Barry  was  dead  she  gave  a 
scream  and  fainted.  Her  father  took  her  up  and 
carried  her  into  a  friend’s  house  near  by. 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  become  of  Tom 
Barry  in  that  seething  caldron  of  flame?  He 
was  in  search  of  a  child  whom  he  beiieved  had 
been  left  behind  in  one  of  the  rooms,  when  he 
ran  against  the  woman  a  third  time.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  started  to  hustle  out 
with  her.  But  he  was  blinded  by  the  strong 
smoke  that  filled  the  room,  and  ran  against  a 
wail  with  her.  He  felt  along  the  wall  for  the 
door,  the  woman  struggling  with  all  her  might 
to  get  away  from  him.  A  door  was  found,  but 
it  was  closed/  He  kicked  it  onen,  and  a  terrible 
blast  of  dame  shot  in  and  completely  enveloped 
him  and  his  charge.  It  was  then  he  believed  it 
might  he  his  end,  but  he  held  on  to  the  woman, 
not  knowing  she  was  the  one  he  had  nlrendv 
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saved  two  times.  In  sheer  desperation  lie  rush- 
sd  across  the  room  and  struck  anothci  dooi.  It 
flew  open,  and  he  and  the  woman  went  tu moling 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  cellai.  1  ne  place 
was  full  of  smoke,  and  bits  of  burning  flooring 
were  falling  through  to  the  ground  floor  o.  the 
cellar.  The  woman  gave  him  no  further  trouble. 
He  laid  her  in  a  corner  and  said : 

“Wait  here  till  I  can  find  a  way  to  get  out.  If 
I  can’t,  we’ll  be  baked  meat  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes.”  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

She  said  nothing,  but  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  sat  as  still  as  a  stump.  He  looked 
about  him,  and  saw  an  ax  lying  on  the  cemented 
floor.  Taking  it  up,  he  looked  around  to  get  his 
bearings.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he 
attacked  the  foundation  wall  between  him  and 
the  next  house.  His  immense  strength  enabled 
him  to  strike  terrible  blows.  The  stones  and  mor¬ 
tar  fairly  crumbled  at  each  blow.  In  five  min¬ 
utes  he  had  knocked  a  hole  through  the  wall  as 
large  as  a  flour  barrel.  Then  he  dropped  the 
ax  and  went  to  the  woman,  saying  as  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms: 

“Come!  Here’s  a  way  of  escape!”  and  he  tried 
to  make  her  go  through  the  hole. 

She  resisted,  and  he  had  to  use  force  and  rough 
handling,  shoving  her  through  the  hole  as  un¬ 
ceremoniously  as  he  would  have  done  with  a  pig. 
Then  he  followed  her,  and  found  himself  in  an¬ 
other  cellar  that  was  very  dark  and  foul  smell¬ 
ing.  But  the  air  in  there  was  free  from  smoke, 
and  that  was  a  very  great  relief  indeed. 

“You  can  breathe  better  now?”  he  said  to  the 
woman. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  but 
made  no  reply.  It  was  too  dark  in  there  for  him 
to  see  her  face  so  as  to  recognize  her. 

“We  must  get  out  of  here,”  he  said.  “The 
house  may  burn  down,  too,”  and  then  he  turned 
to  look  for  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  door. 
None  was  there!  He  craickly  ascertained  the  fact 
that  none  had  been  built  there — that  it  had  never 
been  used  as  a  cellar  at  all.  The  house  was  built 
on  the  four  foundation  walls,  and  so  the  cellar 
was  a  dungeon  in  everything  but  name. 

“Well,  this  is  oueer!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  don’t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.” 

A  crash  startled  him.  The  floor  of  the  house 
he  had  just  left  had  fallen  in — a  heap  of  blazing- 
timber. 

“The  ax!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  must  get  that!” 
and  he  sprang  to  the  opening  he  had  made  in 
the  foundation  wall. 

He  had  left  the  ax  lying  right  under  it.  But 
when  he  reached  for  it  his  hand  struck  nought 
but  fire.  In  sheer  desperation  he  leaned  through 
scattered  the  burning  timber,  and  secured  the  ax. 
The  handle  was  actually  burning. 

“This  is  the  worst  I  ever  struck,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “I’ve  got  to  cut  another  hole  in  the 
opposite  wall,”  and  he  went  at  it  like  a  wood- 
chopper. 

He  dealt  powerful  blows,  and  the  stones  and 
mortar  fell  at  his  feet.  Fast  and  furious  rained 
the  blows,  and  in  a  little  while  he  made  an  open¬ 
ing  into  the  collar  of  the  third  house.  A  few 
more  blows  and  he  had  enlarged  it  till  he  could 
pass  through  it.  Then  ho  again  turned  to  the 
woman,  who  now  seemed  perfectly  docile.  She 
went  through  without  any  trouble  as  soon  as  she 


knew  what  he  wanted  her  to  do.  Then  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  Noises  overhead  told  him  the  occupants 
were  dragging  out  furniture. 

“Here!”  he  said  to  the  woman,  as  he  caught 
her  by  the  arm.  “We  can  go  up  this  way,”  and 
he  ran  up  the  little  narrow  stairs  that  led  up 
from  the  cellar.  The  door  was  locked,  but  a 
kick  sent  it  flying  open. 

Some  women  and  men  in  the  hallway  looked  at 
him  in  amazement.  A  stalwart  man  seized  Tom 
by  the  collar  and  said: 

“You  are  a  stranger — what  are  you  doing  in 
my  cellar?” 

“I  am  Tom  Barry,  the  fireman.  I’ve  brought 
this  woman  through  from  the  house  that  is  burn¬ 
ing.” 

“Indeed!  And  how  did  you  get  there  from  the 
other  house — two  doors  away?” 

“Cut  my  wav  through  with  an  ax.” 

“You  are  a  fireman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  are  your  helmet  and  fireman’s  shirt?” 

“I  lost  the  hat  below  somewhere,  and  was  at  a 
party  when  the  alarm  was  given.  Now  take 
your  hands  off  me.  You  have  detained  me  long- 
enough.” 

“You  will  come  along  with  me.  young  man.” 
and  he  tightened  his  grip  on  Tom’s  collar  as  he 
spoke. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  gave  him  a  blow  that 
laid  him  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  half  dozen 
women  standing  by  at  the  time  sprang  at  him 
and  cried  for  the  police.  They  pulled  his  hair 
and  nearly  tore  the  white  shirt  off  him.  He 
could  not  strike  them,  so  he  seized  the  -woman 
whom  he  had  rescued  and  ran  out  of  the  house 
with  her.  But  he  made  a  mistake  and  ran  out 
into  the  rear  yard.  The  women  pursued  him 
with  every  conceivable  kind  of  weapon  and  pelt¬ 
ed  him  mercilessly,  screaming: 

“Stop,  thief!  Stop,  thief!” 

Several  men  who  were  assisting  in  removing 
the  furniture  from  the  house  ran  to  their  aid, 
and  Tom  sang  out: 

“Hold  up!  Hr  Id  up!  I  am  Tom  Barry,  the 
fireman!” 

“Barry,  be  Mowed!”  yelled  a  brawny  fellow, 
springing  upon  him.  “You  are  a  thief!” 

Tom  made  short  work  of  him  and  two  others. 
Then  he  sprang  over  the  fence  into  the  rear  yard 
of  the  house  that  fronted  on  the  next  street,  leav¬ 
ing  his  rescued  woman  with  his  assailants. 

“They  are  worse  than  the  fire,”  he  laughed,  as 
he  ran  to  the  rear  door  of  the  house. 

Heads  were  protruding  from  every  window. 

“Will  you  let  me  pass  through  to  the  street?” 
he  asked,  looking  up  at  the  woman  in  the  window. 

“Yes,”  said  one,  and  a  man  was  sent  down  to 
open  the  door  for  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  over  there?”  the  man  ask¬ 
ed  him. 

“The  women  are  excited  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
pass  through.” 

“Well,  come  this  way,”  and  the  man  let  him 
out  at  the  front  door. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Tom,  as  he  ran  down 
the  street  to  go  round  the  block.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  he  was  round  in  the  other  street  among 
the  crowd  of  people  who  were  looking  on  at  the 
conflagration,  and  bewailing  the  fate  of  the  brave 
fireman 
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“What  fireman  is  lost?”  he  asked  a  bystander. 

“Tom  Barry!  He  went  in  there  half  an  hour 
ago  and  hasn’t  been  seen  since,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  a  pity!” 

“Pity!  He  was  worth  all  the  firemen  in  the 
city!”  said  another. 

Just  then  he  saw  Judge  Macomb  come  out  of 
the  house  in  front  of  which  he  was  trying  to  get 
through  to  his  engine. 

“Hello,  Judge!”  he  sang  out.  “What  are  you 
doing  down  here?”,  m 

“Lord  bless  my  soul!”  gasped  the  judge. 
“There’s  Barry — alfve  and  well!” 

“Oh,  there  he  is!  There’s  Mr.  Barry!”  scream¬ 
ed  a  half  dozen  girls  of  the  judge’s  party,  and 
then  several  ran  back  into  the  house  to  tell  Min¬ 
nie,  who  had  come  to  again  and  was  waiting  till 
a  carriage  could  be  sent  for. 

“Oh,  he  is  alive!  I’ve  seen  him!  He  is  safe! 
Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  and  Minnie  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  ran  out  of  the  door,  to  land  in  the  arms  of 
her  father. 


CHAPTER  VI. — “Back  to  Your  Posts,  Bovs!  I’m 

All  Right!” 

Tom  was  eager  to  get  to  his  engine,  and  let 
the  tpave  boys  know  he  was  yet  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  He  looked  up  at  Judge  Macomb  and 
said: 

“Yes.  I  am  alive  and  well,  Judge,  but  it  was 
the  closest  call  I  ever  had.  I  must  get  to  my 
bcvs!”  and  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  with 
such  energy  as  to  upset  several  people. 

Somebody  in  the  crowd  recognized  him  and 
sang  out: 

“Barry!  Barry!  Here’s  Barry!” 

The  sensation  was  startling.  Everybody  want¬ 
ed  to  see  him  and  know  that  he  had  really  es¬ 
caped  alive.  They  climbed  up  everywhere  they 
could  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  When  he  passed 
into  the  open  space,  held  by  the  firemen,  they 
sent  up  a  cheer  that  was  heard  many  blocks 
away.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  his  white  shirt 
was  in  rags,  torn  by  the  women  in  the  third  house 
below  the  fire,  who  mistook  him  for  a  thief.  The 
boys  of  No.  4  sprang  from  their  engine  to  em¬ 
brace  him  in  their  joy.  The  fire  chief  yelled 
through  his  trumpet: 

“Keep  to  your  work,  No.  4!” 

“Back  to  your  posts,  boys!”  cried  Tom.  “I’m 
all  right.  We’ve  got  work  to  do  yet!” 

No.  1  was  working  close  by,  but  not  one  of 
them  cheered  him  when  he  reappeared.  Nos.  2 
and  3,  on  the  right  and  left,  cheered  loudly  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  turned  up  alive  and  all 
right-7  The  firemen  had  hard  work  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  block.  Three  bouses  were  destroyed, 
the  old  frames  burning  like  tinder.  They  had  to 
-lay  there  nearly  all  night  lest  the  fire  start  up 
again. 

But  when  the  women  who  had  assailed  him  so 
savagely  saw  him  with  the  firemen,  directing 
the  boy-  of  No.  4,  they  were  dumfounded.  They 
had  attacked  the  man  who  had  saved  more  wom¬ 
en  and  children  from  the  flames  than  any  dozen 
other  firemen  in  the  city. 

“I  didn't  know  it  was  him!”  cried  one  of  them. 

He  had  no  helmet  nor  fireman’s  shirt.  How 
could  we  knov.  him?” 


But  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had  knocked 
down  in  the  back  yard  of  the  house  swore  he’d 
be  avenged.  He  said  Barry  could  have  made 
himself  known  had  he  wanted  to,  but  he  wanted 
to  use  his  brute  strength  on  everybody  in  sight. 
Judge  Macomb  had  a  time  of  it  in  getting  his 
party  of  young  ladies  away.  They  wanted  tc 
see  Barry  themselves  before  they  would  return 
home,  they  said,  and  they  stood  upon  the  stoop 
of  the  house  and  gazed  until  they  saw  him.  Min¬ 
nie  was  in  a  state  of  great  mental  and  physical 
excitement.  The  judge  had  to  assist  her  to  the 
carriage  that  finally  came  for  her.  The  others 
walked  back  with  the  judge,  thre£  going  with 
her. 

“The  shock  was  too  much  for  her,”  he  said  to 
one  of  the  girls,  as  he  walked  along  with  them. 

When  they  reached  the  home  of  the  judge,  they 
found  that  Minnie  had  been  put  to  bed.  The 
girls  were  sent  to  their  homes  in  their  carriages, 
and  the  judge  and  his  wife  had  a  consultation 
over  the  swooning  of  their  daughter. 

“I  fear  it  means  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with  him,”  said  he,”  shaking  his  head. 

“I  fear  so,  too,”  admitted  the  mother. 

“What  is  to  be  done?  We  cannot  let  that  go 
on,  you  know.  He  is  a  poor  cabinet-maker.  Yet 
we  cannot  cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  saving 
her  life.” 

“Send  her  to  Europe — for  her  health,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  mother. 

“But  will  she  go?” 

“Let  me  take  her.” 

“Very  well.  But  how  will  it  be  when  she 
comes  back?” 

“We’ll  stay  away  till  he- marries  some  other 
girl.  There’ll  be  so  many  after  him  he  will  soon 
be  captured.” 

,  “Very  well.  I  am  sorry  to  have  you  go,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  way.  Above  till  things, 
don’t  let  her  know  the  object  of  the  trip.  You 
know  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  if  she  knew 
she  would  not  go.” 

The  next  day  Minnie  was  seriously  ill,  and  the 
family  physician  was  sent  for.  The  judge  gave 
him  the  cue.  He  advised  to  visit  certain  springs 
in  Europe,  as  she  was  threatened  with  nervous 
prostration.  In  the  meantime  Barry  had  told 
how  he  escaped  from  what  seemed  to  be  certain 
death.  The  fire  chief,  and  others,  investigated 
and  found  the  two  holes  made  in  the  foundation 
walls  by  the  ax  in  his  hands.  It  seemed  marvel¬ 
ous  that  he  should  have  cut  his  wav  out  as  he 
did. 

“But  who  is  the  woman?”  he  asked.  “I  took 
her  out  four  times.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  able 
to  hold  her.  She  must  be  insane.” 

The  chief  ordered  an  investigation,  and  strange 
to  say,  the  woman  could  not  be  found.  Tom  told 
where  he  left  her  among  the  women  who  attack¬ 
ed  him  in  that  back  yard.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  her.  The  women  said  she 
ran  through  the  house  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  in  the  street  as  soon  as  Tom  left  her 
among  his  assailants.  The  man  who  had  tried 
to  hold  her,  when  Tom  brought  her  out  of  the 
fire,  said  that  she  seemed  to  have  the  strength 
of  two  men — that  she  wrenched  loose  from  him 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  ran  back  into  the 
burning  house  ere  any  one  could  stop  her. 

Her  identity  and  whereabouts  became  a  ones- 
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tion,  and  the  police  of  the  city  were  ordered  to 
find  her.  They  made  a  thorough  search  for  her, 
but  all  in  vain,  and  she  drifted  into  a  mystery 
that  was  never  solved  other  than  by  the  belief 
that  she  again  ran  into  the  fire,  unperceived,  and 
perished  there,  a  poor  demented  creature.  But 
where  did  she  come  from?  Hundreds  saw  her, 
but  no  one  recognized  her. 

The  families  in  the  houses  that  were  burned 
claimed  that  they  had  never  seen  her  before  that 
night.  They  also  said  that  they  could  give  no 
explanation  of  how  the  fire  started. 

“Then  she  was  a  wandering  crank  who  set  the 
house  afire,”  said  Tom,  and  that  theory  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  nearly  everybody  in  Barrington. 

That  very  day  Tom  received  a  note  from  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  inviting  him  to  make  one  of 
a  party  of  young  people  to  meet  at  her  home  on 
the  following  Tuesday  evening.  She  also  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  a  horrible 
death  at  the  late  fire.  Maggie,  the  daughter  of 
his  landlady,  was  looking  at  him  as  he  read  it. 

“It’s  a  lady’s  handwriting,”  she  said,  as  he 
folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

“Yes,  it’s  from  a  lady,”  and  he  looked  at  her 
and  smiled. 

She  laughed  and  said: 

“You  won’t  tell  me  who  she  is,  will  you?” 

“No.  A  gentleman  should  never  do  such  a 
thing,  should  he?” 

“No,”  and  she  seemed  a  bit  put  out  with  her¬ 
self  for  asking  the  question. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  boy  brought  a  note  to 
the  house  for  him.  Maggie  took  it  to  him,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Here’s  one  from  a  man  this  time.” 

“Thank  you  for  bringing  it  up,  Maggie,”  he 
replied. 

It  was  a.  note  purporting  to  come  from  one  of 
the  members  of  No.  4,  asking  him  to  come  to 
him  at  ofice  at  his  house,  as  he  had  something- 
important  to  tell  him — something  he  ought  to 
know.  He  at  once  prepared  to  go,  little  dream¬ 
ing  what  was  in  store  for  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. — The  Terrible  Effect  of  the 

Sandbag. 

Tom  left  his  boarding  house  at  about  8:30  and 
started  off  down  a  little  dark  street,  making  a 
short  cut  to  the  home  of  Jerry  Sullivan,  the  one 
fropi  whom  he  received  the  note.  He  had  gone 
about  two  blocks,  and  was  turning  a  corner, 
when  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head  sent  him 
reeling  into  the  gutter. 

“Got  him  that  time,  by  all  that’s  holy!”  he 
heard  a  voice  say,  and  then  another  blow  was 
struck  at  his  head  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
blow  simply  grazed  his  head,  and  served  to  sud¬ 
denly  bring  him  to. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  one  of  the 
two  men  whom  he  ran  up  against.  The  other 
one  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  what  seemed 
to  him  in  the  dai’k  to  be  a  club  as  big  as  his 
arm.  He  wheeled,  and  the  blow  landed  on  the 
head  of  the  man  he  had  seized.  He  heard  hifn 
give  a  groan,  and  felt  him  weaken  and  sink  down 
to  the  ground.  Lett  mg  go  of  lvm.  he  snv»ng  at 
the  one  with  the  club  and  caught  him  by  the  col¬ 


lar.  With  his  right  hand  he  dealt  him  a  terrific 
blow  in  the  face.  The  man  groaned  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  Tom  held  him  up  and  gave  him 
a  half  dozen  blows  on  the  face,  neck  and  on  * 
chest.  Then  he  let  him  drop.  Both  were  ly'  • 
still  and  silent  on  the  ground,  and  he  stood  th 
waiting  for  them  to  get  up  and  renew  their 
tentions  to  him.  But  after  some  minutes  th 
were  still  silent  and  motionless. 

“I  guess  they  have  enough,”  he  said.  “I'll  g  > 
on  and  see  Jerry.  Maybe  they  will  wait  here  for 
me  and  try  it  on  again.  Hope  thev  will,”  and  he 
went  on  to  the  home  of  Jerry  Sullivan. 

“Lord,  but  my  head  swims!”  he  said.  “It  was 
a  sock-dolager  they  gave  me.  It  must  have  been 
a  sandbag  they  hit  me  with,  for  it  felt  like  a 
thunderbolt.” 

At  Jerry’s  home  he  found  that  he  was  not 
there — had  gone  out  immediately  after  supper. 

“He  sent  me  a  note  to  come  here  at  once,”  he 
said  to  Jerry’s  father. 

“When?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Half  an  hour  ago.” 

“Pie  didn’t  send  it  from  here,  then,  for  he  has 
been  out  nearly  two  hours.” 

“Well,  tell  him  I  called,  please.” 

“Yes,  so  I  will,”  and  Tom  turned  away  and 
started  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

But  at  the  next  corner  he  felt  so  queerly  he 
decided  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  have  his  hurt 
examined. 

“I  may  be  worse  hurt  than  I  know,”  he  said, 
“and  they’ll  tell  me  there.” 

In  ten  minutes  more  he  reeled  into  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  said: 

“I’ve  been  hit  on  the  head  and  feel  queerly, 
doctor.  Please  tell  me  if  there  is  any  harm 
done.” 

“Let  me  see.”  and  the  doctor  made  an  examb 
nation  of  his  head. 

“Why,  tins  looks  l;ke  a  blow  from  a  sandbag! 
Plow  d:d  it  happen?” 

Tom  told  him,  and  he’  said: 

“You  must  lie  down  and  be  quiet.  Here,  come 
this  wav,”  and  the  doctor  led  him  to  a  room  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  and  get  to  bed.  In  a 
little  while  he  was  in  semi-conscious  condit-‘on. 
The  doctor  knew  what  remedies  to  use,  and  lost 
no  time  in  applying  them.  Then  be  sent  for  the 
ehief  of  police  and  told  him  what  Barry  had  told 
him.  and  no  time  was  lost  in  making  a  search 
for  the  assailants  of  the  young  fireman.  The 
two  were  found  lying  where  they  had  fallen,  by 
an  officer. 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  both  are  dead!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  officer,  as  he  undertook  to  arouse 
them.  They  seemed  so,  and  he  summoned  help 
to  have  them  removed  to  the  police  station.  There 
a  surgeon  pronounced  them  both  dead — one  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  sandbag  blow,  and  the  other  by  the  blows 
given  on  face,  neck  and  chest  by  Tom  Barry. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  discovery  was 
made,  yet  half  the  city  knew  it  before  morning, 
so  great  was  the  sensation  that  followed  it.  The 
morning  papers  had  a  brief  mention  of  it,  and 
hundreds  of  people  visited  the  station  to  see  the 
bodies  of  the  villains,  and  as  many  more  to  the 
hospital  to  hear  how  Barry  was.  He  was  able 
to  tell  his  story  to  the  chief  of  police,  who  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for  Jerry  Sullivan.  That  young 
fireman  denied  that  he  had  sent  any  note  to  Tom, 
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and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  handwriting  was 
not  his. 

"It  was  a  ruse  to  lure  him  to  his  death.”  said 
the  chief,  "and  fate  turned  it  into  an  instrument 
for  their  own  taking  off.  One  killed  the  other  by 
a  blow  intended  for  Barry,  and  then  Barry  fin¬ 
ished  him  by  a  few  blows  with  his  fist.  Ford, 
what  blows  they  were!  Two  ribs  were  broken, 
and  so  was  his  neck.  His  fist  is  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer  !  ” 

The  entire  city  was  thrown  into  a  furore  of 
excitement  when  aU  the  particulars  became 
known  'to  the  people.  No  one  could  identify  the 
two  dead  men,  though  more  than  two  thousand 
people  looked  at  the  bodies  during  the  day. 

"Well,  I  know  I  hit  him  hard,”  said  Tom  at 
the  hospital,  when  told  that  the  man  was  dead, 
"for  I  was  mad.  They  waylaid  me  in  a  cowardly 
manner  and  so  I  have  no  regrets.  It  was  a  mir¬ 
acle  that  I  escaped  being  done  for,  and - ” 

"There  are  two  ladies  here  to  see  you,  sir,” 
sa;d  an  attendant,  entering  the  room. 

Tom  was  seated  in  an  armchair,  propped  with 
pillows. 

“Two  ladies!  Well,  ask  the  doctor  about  it.” 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  in  with  Minnie  Ma¬ 
comb  and  another  young  glady.  Miss  Macomb 
ran  to  him,  knelt  by  the  chair,  looked  up  into 
his  face  and  said: 

“I  have  come  to  nurse  you,  my  friend!  Don’t 
send  me  away.  Oh,  why  do  they  try  to  kill  you!” 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"They  haven’t  quite  succeeded,  my  sweet 
friend,”  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile.  “It  is  kind 
of  you  to  come  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  a 
glimpse  of  your  face.  How  beautiful  you  are! 
All  the  time  I  was  unconscious  your  face  was 
floating  before  me.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
remember.  It  was  like  a  dream,”  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  head  as  he  spoke.  Her  face  lit 
up  with  a  light  of  joy  and  happiness. 

"No,  I  won’t  send  you  away,”  he  added,  as  if 
talking  to  himself.  "I  would  kill  a  thousand  men 
to  keep  you !  I  could  never  die  with  your  face 
before  me,  for  it  is  the  face^jf  an  angel,  and 
angels  live  always,  and  are  always  beautiful — 
oh,  how  beautiful!”  and  his  hand  wandered  all 
over  her  face  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  caught  her 
hands  in  both  of  his  and  held  them,  looking  into 
her  eyes  like  one  in  a  dream.  "You  are  the  only 
angel  I  ever  saw,  and  how  beautiful  you  are — 
flow  beautiful!”  and  again  he  felt  her  face.  She 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  terror. 

"Doctor — doctor!”  she  gasped.  “He  is  out  of 
his  head!  Oh.  save  him — save  him  who  saves 
others!”  and  she  tried  to  spring  up,  but  he  held 
to  her  hands  with  a  viselike  grip. 

“You  must  not  leave  me!”  Tom  said.  “I  would 
die  if  you  left  me!  As  long  as  I  see  you,  I’ll 
live!  There  is  life  in  your  beautiful  face!  I 
snatched  you  from  the  flames  that  you  might 
some  day  save  me  and'  give  me  new  life.  Your 
smiles  make  my  heart  dance  with  joy — fill  my 
soul  with  life,  and  give  me  the  strength  of  a 
giant!” 

Two  doctors,  an  attendant  and  the  companion 
of  Minnie  Macomb  listened  with  bated  breaths. 
They  saw  he  was  out  of  his  head,  and  tried  to 
get  her  away  from  him.  But  he  held  her  hands 
tightly,  and  one  of  the  doctors  had  to  administer 
hi.  opiate.  Soon  he  slept,  and  then  his  hold  re¬ 


laxed.  and  she  rose  to  her  feet,  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  companion  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  matron  was  called,  and  she  led  the 
two  ladies  to  another  room. 

"Give  me-  a  nurse’s  cap  and  apron,”  said  Min¬ 
nie.  "I  won’t  leave  him.  I’ll  stay  and  nurse 
him.  He  loves  me — Wants  me — wants  me  to 
stay  by  him,  and  I  will.” 

"I  fear  your  presence  wrould  make  him  worse,” 
said  the  matron. 

"No— he  said  he  could  never  die,"»s  long  as  I 
was  with  him!  I  won’t  leave  him!  I  won’t  leave 
him!” 


CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Faithful  Nurse. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  young  Barry 
the  moment  he  saw  Miss  Macomb  was  alarming. 
The  doctors  said  it  was  proof  of  the  force  of 
the  blow  he  had  received  on  the  h^ad,  and  that 
he  was  really  in  a  dangerous  condition.  Minnie 
Macomb  refused  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  as  her 
father  was  one  of  the  heaviest  contributors  to 
its  support,  the  surgeons  decided  to  let  her  stay. 
Her  companion  drove  to  the  judge’s  home  and 
told  where  she  was  and  what  had  happened  there. 
In  great  alarm  Mrs.  Macomb  hastened  to  the 
hospital  and  tried  to  persuade  her  daughter  to 
return  home.  But  she  flatly  refused,  saying: 

“He  saved  my  life,  and  I’ll  save  his.” 

“But  the  surgeons  will  do  that,”  urged  her 
mother. 

“I  will  help  them.  A  nurse  js  as  useful  as  a 
doctor.  ” 

“But  you  are  not  a  trained  nurse,”  said  her 
mother.  “You  have  no  experience,  my  child.” 

“Never  mind  that,  mother.  I  can  be  with  him, 
and  that  will  do  him  good.  Ob,  he  bogged  me 
not  to  leave  him,  and  I  won’t!”  • 

“But  he  was  out  of  his  head.” 

“True,  but  the  wish  was  in  ‘his  soul  and  heart. 
Gc  home,  mother.  I  am  going  to  stay  here.” 

The  mother  went  in  quest  of  Judge  Macomb 
and  he,  too,  came  and  urged  in  vain  that  she 
go*  home  with  her  mother.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  kissed  him  and  said : 

“Father,  you  never  taught  me  to  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
begin  now.  I  am  going  to  nurse  him  here  till  lie 
is  out  of  danger.  Don’t  urge  me  to  leave  him. 
Don’t  have  any  fears  for  me,  either.  He  never 
left  me  when  the  fierce  flames  were  devouring 
me,  and  I  won’t  leavfe  him  now,  when  he  says  he 
could  not  die  with  me  near  him.” 

The  judge  turned  to  his  wife  and  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  girl  was  right,  and  that  she  could  stay 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Then  the  mother 
burst  into  tears,  and  Minnie  left  the  room  to 
avoid  a  scene.  The  result  was,  the  father  and 
mother  went  home  without  the  daughter.  Of 
course,  the  young  lady  with  her  repeated  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed  to  all  her  friends,  and 
a  romance  of  the  truest  type  was  talked  of  in 
every  circle  of  society  in  Barrington.  Every 
young  lady  applauded  her  and  none  blamed  her. 
But  the  story  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  de¬ 
lirium  assumed  new  colorings  with  each  repeti¬ 
tion. 

In  a  few  days  Tom  came  to  and  found  Minnie 
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Macomb  at  his  bedside,  with  the  matron  of  the 
hospital.  Hers  was  the  first  face  he  recognized. 

“Ah!  You  have  been  here  all  the  time,”  he 
said.  “I  saw  you  in  my  sleep.  I  see  you  all  the 
time,  and  always  so  beautiful.” 

“The  fever  is  broken,”  said  the  matron,  “and 
you’ll  soon  be  up  now.” 

“Have  I  had  a  fever?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  for  several  days.” 

“And  I  didn’t  know  it.” 

“No.  You  didn’t  know  anything  or  anybody. 
A  great  many  of  your  friends  called  to  see  you, 
but  they  had  to  go  away  without  seeing  you.” 

“I  have  some  very  good  friends,”  said  he. 

“Yes,  and  none  more  true  than  Miss  Macomb. 
She  has  nursed  you  day  and  night  for  four  days.” 

“She’s  an  angel.” 

Minnie  had  gone  out  of  the  room  and  did  not 
hear  what  was  said,  for  she  feared  he  would  say 
things  to  her  which  she  did  not  wish  the  matron 
to  hear. 

“What  has  been  done  about  those  two  men?” 
he  asked.  “Did  they  find  out  who  they  were?” 

“No — they  have  not  as  yet.  They  have  been 
buried.” 

“Ah!  And  that  is  the  end  of  them.  They  came 
near  taking  me  along  with  them.  I  don’t  regret 
killing  that  fellow.” 

“I  am  sure  no  one  else  does,”  the  matron  re¬ 
marked. 

The  doctor  came  in,  accompanied  by  Minnie. 
She  had  gone  after  him. 

“Ah!  You  are  all  right  now,  Barry,”  greeted 
the  physician.  “All  you  need  is  rest  and  quiet.” 

“And  my  angel  nurse  here,”  Tom  added,  tak¬ 
ing  Minnie’s  hand  in  his.  “I  can’t  get  well  with¬ 
out  her,  doctor.” 

“You  must  not  be  too  exacting,  my  dear  boy. 
She  has  been  with  you  night  and  day  for  over 
one  hundred  hours.  She  has  not  your  iron  con¬ 
stitution.  She  is  now  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration.  She  must  go  home  and  rest.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,  doctor.  She  must  go 
home,  and — God  bless  her!  She’s  an  angel,  doc¬ 
tor  !  ” 

“That’s  what  everv*  one  says,”  laughed  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “Tell  her  good-bv  now  and  let  her  go.” 

“Mav  T  call  every  day  and  see  him,  doctor?” 
she  asked. 

“Oh.  yes.  of  course.  He  is  as  much  your  pa¬ 
tient  as  mine.” 

“Do  you  hear  that?”  she  laughed.  “You  have 
two  nhysmmns,  you  see.” 

“Yes,  and  you  are  the  best  of  the  two.  I  beg 
pardon,  doctor.  You  give  me  some  nasty  stuff 
to  take,  and  she  does  not.” 

They  both  laughed,  and  then  Tom  kissed  her 
hand  and  said: 

“Go  home  and  rest.” 

She  turned  and  left  the  room.  An  hour  later 
she  was  at  home  and  soundly  sleeping — the  hap¬ 
piest  girl  in  all  Barrington,  for  she  knew  in  her 
heart  that  the  brave  fireman  loved  her.  He  had 
not  told  her  so,  but  she  knew  it  just  as  well.  His 
recovery  was  rapid.  His  iron  constitution  and 
.vill  power  pulled  him  through.  Miss  Macomb 
'ailed  every  day  with  her  mother,  and  spent  half 
rn  hour  each  time  with  him.  Other  friends 
railed,  too,  among  them  many  ladies.  Little  Mag¬ 
gie  Morrison  was  one  of  them  and  he  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  her. 


But  the  boys  of  No.  4  were  preparing  a  great 
reception  for  him  when  he  should  appear  in 
their  midst;  and  the  members  of  Nos.  2  and  3 
had  joined  in  the  programme.  No.  1  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  bother  themselves  about  it  at  all. 
They  had  hired  a  hall  and  decorated  it  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner,  and  an  open  reception 
was  to  take  place  there  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Tom  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  so,  when  be 
left  the  hospital  on  Monday,  he  went  to  his 
boarding  house.  Maggie  and  her  mother  had 
made  everything  cozy  for  him. 

“I  am  glad  to  get  home  again,”  he  said  to  the 
widow,  “and  hope  to  get  to  work  again  in  a  few 
days.  Every  one  has  been  kind  to  me — so  much 
so  I  have  a  heavy  feeling  of  obligation  resting 
upon  mee.” 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  boys  of  No.  4  call¬ 
ed  with  the  old  engine.  They  forced  him  to  put 
on  a  new  fireman’s  suit  and  go  out  for  a  ride  on 
the  old  fire  squelcher.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  went  along  with  them,  little  dreaming  where 
they  were  taking  him.  They  halted  in  front  of 
a  big  hall  where  Nos.  2  and  3  also  stood,  and  a 
band  of  firemen  cheered  him. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “What’s  up,  boys?” 

“Oh,  we  are  having  a  little  racket  upstairs,” 
said  the  foreman  of  No.  2,  “and  we  have  been 
waiting  for  you.  Come  up,  old  man!”  and  they 
seized  him  and  bore  him  upstairs  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Inside  the  hall  he  found  nearly  a  thousand 
people,  old  and  young,  who  set  up  a  vociferous 
cheering  when  they  saw  him.  They  bore  him  all 
round  the  big  hall,  and  he  saw  many  familiar 
faces  in  the  crowd.  The  mayor  and  all  the  al¬ 
dermen  were  there,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
grasp  his  hand  when  he  was  placed  on  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  IX. — In  Which  Tom  Is  Made  Fire 

Chief. 


“Well,  this  is  a  surprise,  indeed!”  Tom  ex¬ 
claimed.  “What’s  it  all  about,  anyhow?” 

“Well,  it’s  about  you,  my  bey!”  said  the  mayor, 
as  he  shook  IPs  hand.  “Your  friends  have  come 
oere  to  have  some  fun  with  vou.  The  ald°rmen 
have  voted  to  build  a  fire  engine  house  for  No.  4. 
Then  they  elected  you  chief  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  ”  * 

“What!”  gasped  Tom. 

\  es,  you  are  now  chief  of  the  fire  department, 
with  the  salarv  that  goes  with  it — $l,50O  a  rear.” 

“But  the  old  chief  isn’t  dead  yet!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I  won’t  have  it.  He  is  my  friend 
and - ” 


“But  he  has  resigned  to  take  a  better  pa  vino- 
place,”  explained  the  mayor. 

“Then  that’s  all  right.  Just  tell  me  how  T  am 
to  thank  you  and  the  n Mermen,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
I  11  do  my  best  to  do  so.” 


.  *  V  A  ~  O  \\  Tick  l 

you  in,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that  right  away. 
1  hat  s  what  we  are  here  for.” 

By  that  time  a  crowd  of  women,  old  and  voun0- 
had  crowded  around  him  to  shake  his  hand  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  escape  from  the  sand- 
baggers.  He  thanked  them  and  had  a  p’ea- 
ant  word  for  each  one.  After  a  while  the  board 
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of  aldermen  took  seats  on  the  platform  and  the 
mayor  presided.  Tom  was  called  up,  notified  of 
his*  election  as  chief  of  the  fire  department  of 
Barrington,  and  asked  if  he  accepted  the  position. 
On  saying  that  he  would,  he  was  immediately 
sworn  into  office.  The  crowd  cheered  him  as  he 
took  the  oath.  Said  he: 

“Mr.  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Friends:  You 
have  given  me  the  greatest  surprise  of  my  life, 
and  filled  me  with  feelings  of  pride  and  grati¬ 
tude.  I  cannot  find  words  to  adequately  ex¬ 
press  to  you  the  sentiments  that  fill  my  heart. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  express  to  you  my  thanks, 
coupled  with  the  promise  to  try  to  do  my  whole 
duty  in  the  position  to  which  you  have  assigned 
me.  However  long  I  may  live,  I  can  never  forget 
this  scene,  for  in  the  faces  before  me  I  see  only 
good  will  and  friendship  and  it  goes  straight  to 
my  heart.” 

The  very  roof  trembled  from  the  applause  that 
greeted  him.  It  was  a  simple  speech,  but  it  was 
honest,  came  from  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  touch 
every  heart  in  the  house.  The  women  were  cap¬ 
tured  en  masse. 

As  he  was  shaking  hands  with  a  party  of 
women,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Minnie  Macomb  and  a  dozen  of  her  friends. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!  What 
a  surprise!”  and  he  shook  hands  with  her  and 
all  her  friends. 

“We  got  here  in  time  to  hear  your  speech,”  she 
said,  laughing.  “Really  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
a  lawyer.  Father  has  said  so  a  dozen  times.” 

“Indeed!  I  have  more  respect  for  his  judg¬ 
ment  than  any  man  I  know.  If  I  thought  I  could 
make  such  a  lfiwyer  as  he  is,  I  would  try  to  be 
one.” 

Music  and  dancing  went  on  till  midnight,  and 
Tom  danced  with  Minnie  and  her  friends.  Then 
he  danced  with  many  other  girls — factory  girls, 
shop  girls,  servant  girls.  He  was  impartial  and 
treated  all  alike,  hence  his  popularity  with  them. 
When  he  left  the  hall  to  go  home,  the  boys  of  No. 
4  again  took  charge  of  him.  They  placed  him 
on  the  old  engine  and  pulled  it  through  the 
streets  to  their  old  quarters.  There  he  resigned 
his  place  as  foreman,  but  retained  his  member¬ 
ship. 

“I’ll  never  belong  to  any  other  fire  company, 
boys,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  going  to  meet  with  you 
here  as  often  as  I  can.  I  am  young  for  such  a 
place  as  chief,  but  we  boys  have  shown  that  we 
are  as  efficient  firemen  as  some  men  who  have 
long  beards.  You  are  going  to  keep  the  place 
you  have  won,  for  I  know  the  spirit  that  moves 
you.  I  am  with  you  in  all  your  work  as  firemen, 
and  every  member  of  old  No.  4  can  call  his  chief 

his  friend.”  ^ 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  he  got  away  from  the 
boys,  and  even  then  they  accompanied  him  to  his 
home  in  a  body.  He  bade  them  good  night,  and 
they  gave  him  a  cheer  that  awoke  every  sleeper 
in  the  block.  The  next  day  Tom  resigned  his 
pla re  in  the  cabinet  works  and  took  possession 
of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  He 
>pent  the  day  getting  an  insight  of  his  duties. 
That  very  evening  a  fire  took  place  in  a  row  of 
cheap  tenement  buildings  and  was  so  fierce  as 
to  threaten  the  destruction  of  a  great  deal  of 
very  valuable  property.  One  of  the  houses  was 
vacant,  and  it  was  in  that  one  the  fire  originated. 


Tom  reached  there  even  with  the  first  company, 
which  was  No.  2,  and  found  the  whole  house  in 
flames,  with  the  smell  of  oil  very  strong  in  the 
smoke. 

“That  house  was  set  on  fire,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “and  I  am  going  to  find  out  about  it.” 

Four  houses  were  destroyed  ere  it  could  be 
checked.  No  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  empty  house.  Tom  learned  the 
next  day  that  the  houses  belonged  to  one  Moyer, 
and  that  each  house  was  insured  to  its  full  value. 
He  had  been  trying  to  sell  them  for  months. 
Then  he  began  a  systematic  inquiry  among  the 
tenants  in  the  block,  and  found  two  men  and  one 
woman  who  said  they  had  seen  Mr.  Moyer,  their 
landlord,  leave  the  vacant  house  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  the  fire  broke  out  there.  But  they 
did  not  suspect  anything  wrong  in  that,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  houses  daily. 

But  Tom  followed  up  the  clue  and  soon  had 
enough  evidence,  but  of  a  circumstantial  nature, 
to  warrant  him  in  reporting  his  suspicions  to  the 
insurance  companies.  Coming  from  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  it  had  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  insurance  companies.  They  refused  to  pay 
and  Moyer  promptly  sued.  His  lawyer  soon 
learned  that  the  fire  chief  had  practically  charg¬ 
ed  his  client  with  having  set  fire  to  his  property 
in  order  to  get  the  insurance.  Moyer  turned  pale 
on  hearing  of  it,  and  made  no  remark  other  than 
to  say  he  would  see  about  it.  Tom  was  seated 
in  his  office,  reading  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
insurance  companies,  when  Moyer  entered.  He 
was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  a  bulldog  expression 
of  countenance. 

“Barry,  my  name  is  Moyer,”  he  said,  as  he  con¬ 
fronted  the  young  fire  chief. 

Tom  had  never  seen  him  before. 

“Ah!  I’ve  heard  of  you  before.  Take  a  seat, 
sir.” 

“No;  I  want  an  explanation  of  you  about  that 
fire,  and  your  statement  that  I  started  it.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  an  explanation  should 
come  from  you,”  said  Tom,  “as  you  were  there  a 
few  minutes  before  the  fire  started.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  hissed  Moyer,  stepping  fiercely 
up  to  him. 


CHAPTER  X.— “It’s  Worse  Than  a  Fire!” 

Tom  seemed  just  the  least  bit  surprised  at 
Moyer’s  words  and  vehemence.  But  he  smiled 
and  remarked: 

“I  made  the  statement  on  the  evidence  of  three 
respectable  people,  who  said  they  saw  you  there.” 

“They  lied.  They  never  saw  me  there.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  there?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“Then  the  question  of  veracity  is  between  them 
and  you.  They  are  said  to  be  respectable  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“Who  are  they?”  Moyer  demanded,  very 
brusquely. 

“Go  and  ask  the  district  attorney.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  tell  you  myself.” 

“What  has  the  district  attorney  to  do  with  it?” 

“The  evidence  has  been  placed  in  his  hands  to 
lay  before  the  grand  jury.” 

Moyer  turned  pale.  He  didn’t  know  it  had 
gene  so  far. 
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“Who  gave  him  the  evidence?”  he  asked. 

“I  did.” 

“Why  did  you  not  give  me  a  chance  to  explain 
anything?” 

“Because  I  had  no  right  to  call  on  you  for  any¬ 
thing.  I  am  not  a  trial  officer.” 

“Yet  you  have  sought  to  ruin  my  character 
behind  my  back,  giving  me  no  chance  to- - - 

“Hold  on  a  moment,  Mr.  Moyer,”  said  Tom, 
interrupting  him.  “If  you  will  show  me  that  I 
have  pursued  any  other  than  the  strict  legal 
course  in  such  matters,  I’ll  make  you  a  written 
apology.  Can  you  do  that?” 

“Why,  you  never  gave  me  a  chance  to  make 
any  explanation.” 

“it’s  the  province  of  the  district  attorney  to  do 
that — not  mine.  .  It’s  my  duty  to  report  what  I 
find  out  about  the  origin  of  fires — and  that  I 
have  done.” 

“And  reported,  behind  my  back,  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  that  I  "was  suspected  of - ” 

“Was  it  not  my  duty  to  do  so?” 

“No — you  exceeded  your  duty.  You  slandered 
me  like  a  coward  behind  my - ” 

“That’ll  do  now.  You  had  better  get  out  of 
here,  or  you  may  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.” 

“You  can’t  send  me  there.” 

Tom  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  He  kept  an 
eye  on  the  man,  though,  for  he  was  satisfied  he 
had  come  in  for  a  row. 

“I  say  you  can’t  send  me  there,”  Moyer  re¬ 
peated. 

“I  have  no  desire  to,”  said  Tom;  “but  if  you 
don’t  leave  this  office  in  sixty  seconds  I’ll  throw 
you  out.” 

“Well,  I’ll  wait  for  you  to  throw  me  out.” 

Tom  looked  up  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  and 
took  off  his  cuffs.  Then  he  removed  his  coat, 
laid  it  on  a  chair,  and  by  that  time  the  minute 
was  up.  He  sprang  at  Moyer,  who  put  up  a 
guard.  He  hit  him  on  the  jaw  and  smashed  the 
bones.  Down  went  the  fool,  and  then  Tom  open¬ 
ed  the  door  and  flung  him  out.  He  was  taken  up 
and  sent  to  the  hospital.  He  could  not  talk  and 
explain  how  it  happened,  so  Tom  did  that-  him¬ 
self — to  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police. 

The  grand  jury  indicted  Moyer  for  arson,  and 
he  gave  bonds  for  his  appearance  while  yet  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bed  in  the  hospital.  He  had  some 
friends,  and  a  number  of  relations  who  were  very 
bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  the  “young  bully 
in  the  fire  department.” 

One  of  the  former  was  a  man  named  Fuller, 
who  was  courting  Moyer’s  daughter.  He  was  a 
powerful  young  fellow  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  man,  from  a  physical  stand¬ 
point,  in  his  ward.  He  remarked  in  the  presence 
of  Moyer’s  wife  and  daughter  that'  if  he  ever  met 
Tom  Barry  on  the  street  he’d  lick  him. 

“If  you  will,  I’ll  marry  you  the  next  day,”  said 
the  daughter. 

He  had  been  begging  her  to  marry  him  for 
months. 

“Get  ready  to  marry  to-morrow,  then,”  said 
ie,  “for  I’ll  wait  for  him  in  front  of  his  board- 
ng  house  this  evening  and  pound  him  till  he 
:ries  ‘Enough!’” 

“I  don’t  need  to  get  ready.  I’ll  go  with  you  to 
*,he  minister’s  just  as  I  am.” 

He  went  off  and  hunted  up  two  of  his  friends, 
aid  them  of  the  job  he  had  on  his  hands,  and 


enlisted  them  in  his  cause.  They  were  to  go 
along  to  see  fair  play,  and  lend  a  helping  hand, 
if  he  should  need  it,  and  give  him  the  sole  credit 
of  the  victory.  It  was  about  six  o’clock  when 
they  met  Tom  in  front  of  the  Widow  Morrison’s. 
Fuller  had  taken  a  few  drinks,  and  was  full  of 
both  “Dutch”  and  “bulldog”  courage.  He  jos¬ 
tled  Tom  rudely  as  he  met  him,  and  the  latter 

Sciid  * 

“Hello!  What  are  you  up  to?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fuller  demand¬ 
ed. 

“What’s  the  trouble  with  you?”  Tom  retorted. 

“That’s  what’s  the  matter!”  hissed  the  bully, 
aiming  a  furious  blow  at  Tom’s  face. 

Quick  as  a  dash  Tom  parried  the  blow,  and 
gave  him  one  on  the  nose  that  sent  him  reeling 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  he  sank  down 
in  a  heap  to  make  some  observations  of  dancing 
stars  by  daylight.  Instantly  the  other  two  dash¬ 
ed  at  Tom,  only  to  be  served  in  the  same  way — 
each  man  having  his  nose  smashed  flat  against 
his  face.  All  three  noses  were  broken,  and  what 
beauty  they  ever  had  was  forever  destroyed.  A 
broken  nose  can  be  healed,  but  the  form  is  never 
restored. 

Tom  turned  them  over  to  the  police,  and  then 
went  in  to  dinner,  without  even  having  soiled  his 
hands  or  his  dress  ruffled.  There  was.  no  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  Moyer  family  the  next  day.  On  the 
contrary,  three  physicians  had  employment  on  as 
many  noses,  for  which  they  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  a  nose.  Then  the  owners  of 
the  three  noses  had  to  pay  ten  dollars  each  as  a 
fine  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Somebody  told  the  story  of  Fullar’s  promised 
reward  if  he  succeeded  in  thrashing  the  young 
fire  chief,  and  the  whole  city  laughed  at  him.  The 
young  woman’s  friends  had  to  make  a  denial  in 
her  behalf.  But  Tom  remarked  that  had  he 
known  that  she  wanted  to  marry,  he  would  have 
taken  the  thrashing  to  oblige  her.  The  remark 
was  repeated  to  her  by  some  unwise*  friend,  and 
in  her  anger  she  threatened  to  horsewhip  him. 
On  hearing  that,  he  remarkeed  that  he  would 
make  no  resistance  to  an  attack  from  her  or  any 
other  woman. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  to  raise  funds 
to  build  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hugh 
Dalton  had  raised  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
monument  was  to  be  unveiled  in  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  city  cemetery.  By  unanimous  consent  Tom 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration,  and  all  the 
fire  companies  of  Barrington  were  to  parade,  and 
then  march  to  the  cemetery. 


CHAPTER  XL — Two  Hearts  That  Beat  As  One. 

The  selection  of  Tom  Barry  as  the  orator  of 
the  day,  when  the  monument  over  the  grave  of 
Hugh  Dalton  was  to  be  unveiled,  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  the  firemen  except  those  of  No.  1. 
They  spoke  out  freely  and  said  the  committee 
had  made  a  mistake — that  a  man  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  as  an  orator  should  have  been 
chosen.  Said  their  foreman: 

“Barry  is  a  fine  fellow  and  a  splendid  fireman. 
But  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  an  entire  citv 
turns  out  to  hear  an  address,  we  should  have  a 
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learned  man  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  multitude 
of  educated  people.  The  members  of  No.  1  will 
be  in  the  parade  and  do  their  whole  duty  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  city’s  fire  department,  but  they  feel 
that  a  great  mistake  has  been  made.  As  they 
have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  however, 
they  have  nothing  to  say.” 

Of  course,  Tom  heard  of  it,  and  from  that 
moment  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  to  make  a 
speech  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Every  spare 
moment  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  it.  He  had  ten  days  in  which  to  arrange 
it,  and  inside  of  five  days  he  had  it  ready.  Then 
within  two  days  he  had  it  fully  memorized.  One 
day  he  met  Minnie  Macomb  on  the  street  in  her 
carriage.  She  stopped  and  signalled  to  him.  He 
went  to  her  side,  when  she  asked: 

“Will  I  have  to  have  another  fire  at  our  home 
in  order  to  get  a  visit  from  you?” 

“No;  I’ve  been  worried  to  death,  almost,  over 
that  speech.  It’s  worse  than  two  fires.” 

She  laughed  and  said: 

“You  have  my  sympathies.  I  have  seen  father 
worried  in  the  same  way.  It’s  a  good  sign,  how¬ 
ever.” 

“In  what  way?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  a  sign  that  you  are  trying  to  make  up  a 
good  one.” 

“Oh!  Trying  is  one  thing,  and  succeeding  is 
another.” 


“Can  I  help  you  in  any  way?” 

“Yes,  very  much.” 

“I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  Tell  me 
hew,  please.” 

“By  staying  at  home  that  day  and  not  be  a 
witness  of  my  failure.” 

“Well,  I  won’t  promise  you  that,”  she  laughed. 
“I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  my  weight  in  gold.” 

“And  yet  I  saved  your  life  once,”  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  reproach.  “How  ungrateful  some  peo¬ 
ple  are.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  play  that  game  on  me!”  she 
laughed.  “I  am  going  to  be  there  on  a  front 
seat.” 

“Nothing  is  so  cruel  as  a  woman,”  he  said. 

“Except  man,”  she  returned.  “How  have  you 
treated  me — your  best  friend  in  all  the  wide 
world?  You  have  been  chief  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  a  month  now,  and  during  all  that  time  you 
have  not  called  on  me.” 

“Do  you  know  that  it  offends  your  mother  to 
have  me  call?”  he  asked,  in  a  half-whisper,  lest 
the  coachman  should  hear. 

She  seemed  startled  for  a  few  moments,  and 


then  asked: 

“Has  she  said  anything  to  you  about  it: 

“Only  with  her  eyes,  but  they  spoke  loud 
enough,  I’m  sure.” 

“Mr.  Barry,  do  you  believe  my  mother  is  an 
ungrateful  woman?” 

“No.  Gratitude  does  not  call  for  the  letting 
down  of  the  social  barriers.  She  is  grateful 
enough,  but  she  does  not  care  to  have  me  visit 

her  daughter.”  ,  ,  .  .  , 

“Do  you  wish  to  visit  the  daughter?  she  asked, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  looking  up  into 
his  face. 


“Ye:-,  above  all  things  on  earth.” 

“Then  come  and  see  me.  I  have  a  will  of  my 


own  ” 


“That  would  make  trouble,  I  fear,”  and  he 
shook  his  head. 

“Let  it  make  trouble.  I  have  an  independent 
fortune  of  my  own,  and  can  dictate  terms.  Will 
you  come?” 

“When  I  have  seen  you  again — yes,”  and  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  coachman. 

“You  can  see  me  any  time  you  wish,  and  any¬ 
where,”  she  said. 

“Can  you  come  to  the  monument  this  afternoon 
at,  say  five  o’clock?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  do  so.  I  wish  to  tell  you  something.” 
“I’ll  be  there  at  five  o’clock.” 

Then  she  drove  away,  and  Tom  returned  to  his 
office.  That  afternoon  at  five  o’clock  he  was  at 
the  monument  which  stood  over  the  grave  of 
Hugh  Dalton,  looking  at  the  workmen  arranging 
the  seats  and  platform  for  the  great  occasion  so 
near  at  hand.  There  were  over  a  score  of  peo¬ 
ple  about  when  Minnie  Macomb  drove  up  and 
alighted  from  her  carriage.  They  all  knew  who 
she  was,  and  Tom  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to 
her.  Then  he  joined  her  and  led  her  about, 
showing  her  the  arrangements  that  were  being 
made,  making  it  appear  as  though  the  meeting 
was  quite  by  accident.  After  some  tune  spent 
about  the  monument  they  wandered  off  along  a 
shaded  walk.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  as 
they  walked,  listening  to  what  he  was  saying. 
Suddenly  he  turned  to  her  and  said: 

“I  hope  you  have  had  no  quarrel  with  your 
mother  on  my  account.” 

“I  have  not,”  she  replied.  “She  has  been  urg¬ 
ing  me  for  more  than  two  months  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope  with  her.  She  says  that  both  she  and  I 
need  the  waters  of  a  certain  famous  spring  in 
Germany,  and  our  family  physician  has  told  her 
so,  too.  But  I  have  refused  to  go,  as  I  am  not 
in  ill  health,  though  I  am  not  strong.  I  prefer 
to  stay  at  home  among  my  friends.  That  is  the 
only  quarrel  we  have  had.  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
angry  feelings  were  displayed.” 

“Did  your  father  urge  you  to  go,  too?”  Tom 
asked. 

“No.  He  simply  said  if  mother  wished  to  go, 
I  ought  to  go  with  her.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  him?” 

“I  simply  remarked  that  we  had  as  good 
springs  in  this  country  as  Europe  had.  and  that 
she  could  find  plenty  of  them  within  a  day’s 
travel  of  our  home — that  I  did  not  want  to  cross 
the  ocean  at  all.” 

“What  a  patriotic  girl  you  are!”  said  Tom. 

“I  love  my  country,  and  am  satisfied  to  live 
and  die  in  it.  Have  yo#u  anv  desire  to  travel?” 

“No.  When  I  was  unconscious  from  that  blow 
of  the  sandbag,  I  was  wandering  all  over  the 
earth  in  my  delirium.  But  everywhere  I  went 
I  heard  your  voice  calling  me  back.” 

“My  voice!” 

“Yes,  clear  and  distinct,  saying:  ‘Come  back! 
Come  back,  Tom!’  and  I  turned  and  followed  the 
voice  over  hills,  plains,  and  rivers,  through  dense 
forests  and  jungles — ever  following  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.  When  I  came  to,  vour  face 
was  the  first  one  I  saw  at  the  hospital.  But 
you  did  not  cease  to  call  me.  I  never  sleep  but 
I  hear  your  voice  calling  mo  back.  What  does  it 
mean,  Minnie  Macomb?  I  have  obeyed  the  call, 
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and  have  come  back  to  know  what  you  wish  of 
me.  Will  you  send  me  away  again?” 

“No!”  came  short  and  sharp.  “It  was  my 
heart  calling  to  you.  Has  your  heart  come  to  me, 
Tom  Barry?” 

“Yes;  it  has  never  been  away  from  you  since 
that  day  you  drove  up  to  the  cabinet  works  and 
called  me  out  to  your  carriage.  You  took  it 


away  with  you  then.”  .• 

“But  I  left  mine  with  you,”  she  said.  Do  you 

wish  to  keep  it?” 

“Yes,  and  you  with  it.  Will  you  let  me.” 

“Yes,  and  count  myself  the  happiest  woman  on 
earth.  I  will  be  your  wife,  Tom.” 

“And  I  will  be  to  you  everything  a  husband 
should  be  to  his  wife,  having  but  one  motive  in 
life — your  happiness!” 

“The  life  you  saved  shall  be  devoted  to  bless¬ 
ing  yours,”  she  added.  , 

“When  shall  we  marry?”  she  asked,  after  talk¬ 
ing  on  for  some  time. 

“As  soon  as  I  can  prepare  a  home  for  you.  I 
have  but  my  salary,  and - ” 

“I  have  houses  by  the  score,  and  lands  and 
stocks  and  money— left  to  me  by  my  grandmoth¬ 
er — and  when  I  am  yours,  they  are  yours  also.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  live  on  your  bounty.” 

“It  won’t  be  mine — it  will  be  yours,”  she  said. 
“Don’t  say  any  more  about  that.  I’ll  furnish  the 
home,  and  let" you  know  when  I  am  ready.” 


CHAPTER  XII.— “The  City  Owes  You  Its  Life.” 

When  Tom  led  Minnie  Macomb  back  to  her 
carriage,  she  had  such  a  happy  look  in  her  face 
that  even  the  workmen  there  saw  and  noticed  it. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  her  life 
before. 

“If  Barry  doesn’t  fall  in  love  with  that  girl 
he  has  no  heart,”  said  one  of  the  workmen. 

“He  has  heart  enough,”  said  another,  “and  if 
he  isn’t  dead  in  love  with  her  already,  I  am  no 
judge  of  spoons.” 

“Have  they  been  spooning?” 

“Yes;  but  blind  men  like  you  could  never  see 
it.” 

“Did  you  see  it?” 

The  other  only  smiled  at  the  ignorance  of  his 
companion.  Tom  went  home  the  happiest  man  in 
all  Barrington  that  evening.  He  was  singing  all 
the  evening  up  in  his  room,  and  the  Widow  Mor¬ 
rison  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  buy  a  harp. 

“I  don’t  need  one,”  he  said. 

Clang!  Clang!  Clang!  The  great  fire  bell 
rang  out  a  call  to  all  the  firemen  in  the  city.  Tom 
sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  his  hat,  and  almost  ran 
over  the  widow  in  his  hurried  exit  from  the 
house. 

It  was  a  great  lire.  It  was  in  a  block  of 
warehouses  where  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
goods  were  stored.  No  lives  but  those  who  were 
trying  to  save  property  were  endangered.  The 
high  wind  threatened  to  carry  it  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  where  the  loss  of  property  would 
have  been  immense.  Once  there,  during  such  a 
wind  as  was  then  blowing,  the  firemen  would 
have  been  powerless  to  combat  it.  As  it  was, 
several  firemen  were  injured  and  one  killed.  He 
belonged  to  No.  2.  No.  1  had  a  position  of  the 


greatest  responsibility.  If  the  fire  passed  them, 
all  would  be  lost. 

“No.  2!”  Tom  sang  out  to  them,  “everything 
south  of  you  depends  upon  your  holding  it  down 
at  this  point!  Of  all  firemen  in  Barrington,  you 
know  the  value  of  property.  If  all  those  houses 
out  there  belonged  to  me,  I  would  place  you  here 
to  save  them.  If  you  need#  help,  let  me  know. 
Now  is  the  time  for  every  one  to  do  his  best!” 

They  cheered  him — those  aristocrats — for  they 
felt  his  words,  and  knew  he  was  not  flattering 
them.  The  terrific  conflagration  raged  with  an 
intensity  never  seen  in  Barrington  before.  The 
man  at  the  nozzle  of  No.  1  stood  his  ground  till 
the  smoke  went  up  from  his  shirt,  and  his  face 
and  hands  were  blistered.  Tom  dashed  to  his 
side  and  said: 

“You  are  a  hero,  sir!  Let  me  relieve  you!” 
and  he  took  the  nozzle  from  him.  In  five  min¬ 
utes  another  relieved  him.  Those  No.  1  men 
were  heroes.  They  never  flinched.  They  stood 
by  him,  and  he  by  them,  till  the  danger  was  past. 

“Gentlemen  of  No.  1,  I  salute  you!”  Tom  cried, 
removing  his  helmet  and  bowing  low  to  them. 
“You  are  heroes,  who  would  die  at  your  posts,  if 
it  were  necessary!  The  city  owes  you  its  life!” 

“I  endorse  every  word  of  that!”  cried  the 
mayor,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  terrific 
struggle. 

The  men  were  too  exhausted  to  even  cheer  him. 
Tom  went  to  each  one  and  shook  his  hand.  They 
were  touched-  to  the  heart,  though  blistered  and 
burnt  in  many  places. 

“No.  1!  You  have  saved  the  town!”  Tom 
cried  out,  as  they  started  for  their  quarters. 

“Three  cheers  for  the  chief!”  cried  the  fore¬ 
man,  and  every  member  cheered  lustily. 

Nearly  every  man  of  No.  1  had  to  have  his 
physician  attend  him,  so  badly  did  the  heat  serve 
them.  Tom  published  a  card  the  next  dav  in 
which  he  named  each  member  as  a  hero  who 
stood  his  ground  till  the  flesh  cracked  from  the 
effects  of  the  heat,  saying: 

“I  challenge  any  fire  company  in  the  whole 
world  to  equa,l  the  record  of  No.  1  of  Barring¬ 
ton.” 

That  won  them.  They  were  his  personal 
friends  ever  after  that,  and  so,  when  the  day  of 
the  unveiling  of  the  Dalton  monument  arrived, 
they  were  the  most  eager  and  loyal  friends  he 
had  in  the  parade.  An  immense  crowd  was  at 
the  monument  to  hear  the  young  fireman’s  ora- 
tion.  .They  didn’t  know  what  sort  of  an  oration 
it  would  be,  but  they  knew  it  would  be  an  honest 
tribute  to  the  dead  fireman.  But  it  astonished 
all  who  heard  it,  for  it  was  an  oration,  indeed. 
It  was  rich  in  thought  and  sentiment,  profound 
in  learning  and  eloquent  and  lofty  in  tone.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  the  vast  audience,  and  thou¬ 
sands  sat  spellbound  under  the  outpouring  of  a 
brave  heart,  loyal  in  its  friendship  to  the  heroic 
dead. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — “The  Transom  Was  Open.” 

Among  those  who  listened  to  the  oration  of 
the  young  fireman  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Dalton 
monument  was  Minnie  Macomb.  She  never  took 
her  gaze  from  him  once  during  the  half  hour  he 
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spoke.  Time  and  again  did  he  look  her  straight 
in  the  face,  as  if  speaking  to  her  alone,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  was.  She  was  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  though  neither  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact.  With  her  it  was  a  series  of  surprises  from 
>tart  to  finish.  She  was  spellbound  by  his  deep 
earnestness  and  impressive  force,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  who  had  aided  him  in  the  com- 
iwsition  of  the  speech.  When  he  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  women  in  man’s  career,  he  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  and  seemed  to  be  telling  her  what 
her  influence  over  him  was — how  she  had  in¬ 
spired  him  to  deeds  that  had  more  than  once  put 
his  life  in  peril. 

"From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  woman’s  hand 
is  on  the  heart  of  man!”  lie  exclaimed.  “His 
best  efforts  in  his  chosen  field  are  stimulated  by 
her  smiles,  her  friendship,  her  love  and  devotion. 
When  she  ceases  to  be  in  touch  with  him,  his  am¬ 
bition  wilts,  his  energies  flag  and  failure  fol¬ 
lows.  She  is  Heaven’s  best  gift  to  man — the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  of  God’s  creative  work,  and  so  per¬ 
fect  is  that  work  that  all  men,  from  Adam  to 
the  last  bom  of  earth,  admire,  love,  reverence, 
worship  it.” 

When  the  speech  ended  every  one  was  satisfied 
that  the  committee  had  made  no  mistake  in  their 
selection  of  a  speaker.  The  members  of  No.  1 
were  as  eager  to  shake  his  hand  and  congratu¬ 
late  him  as  were  the  members  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  to  her,  he  said 
to  Minnie  Macomb: 

“I  am  glad  you  were  here.  You  were  my  in¬ 
spiration.” 

“I  am  glad,  too,”  she  said,  “for  it  was  a  grand 
speech.  You  must  be  a  lawyer,  Tom.”  ^ 

“I  will  be  whatever  you  make  me.” 

She  smiled,  and  then  others  came  up  and 
changed  the  current  of  their  conversation.  And 
among  those  who  came  to  him  was  Maggie  Mor¬ 
rison.  his  landlady’s  daughter,  who  said: 

“Oh,  what  a  splendid  speech  it  was!” 

“How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  so  many 
pretty  girls  looking  at  me?”  he  laughed.  Then 
he  turned  to  Minnie  and  said: 

“Let  me  introduce  to  you  a  good  girl.  Miss  Mor¬ 
rison.  I  board  at  her  mother’s,  and  she  ha.s  been 
good  to  me.  She  is  good  to  everybody.” 

Minnie  grasped  her  hand  and  kissed  her — to 
Maggie’s  great  astonishment.  She  had  been 
good  to  Tom,  and  that  was  enough  for  her  to 
know. 

“I  am  glad  to  know  you,  Miss  Morrison.  I’ve 
heard  Mr.  Barry  speak  of  you  often,”  said  Min¬ 
nie. 

“Indeed!  Well,  I’ve  heard  him  speak  of  you, 
too.  I  heard  him  tell  another  young  man  you 
were  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  ever  lived.” 

“Well,  now,  yourve  given  yourself  dead  away, 
Maggie,”  laughed  Tom.  “I  did  say  that,  but  it 
was  in  my  room,  and  the  door  was  shut.  Where 
were  you?  Were  you  listening  somewhere?” 

Maggie  blushed  furiously  but  said  quickly: 

“No.  The  transom  was  open,  and  every  one 
on  that  floor  heard  you.  Listening,  indeed!  \ 
won’t  be  good  to  you  any  more,  Tom  Barry!” 

Tom  and  Minnie  laughed,  and  he  added: 

“Oh,  you  can’t  help  being  good,  Maggie.  It’s 
your  nature.  You  couldn’t  be  mean  if  you  tried 
ever  so  hard  ” 


“That  is  the  best  compliment  a  gentleman 
could  pay  a  lady,”  laughed  Minnie.  “I’m  sure  I'd 
appreciate  it  myself.” 

“Oh,  he’s  good  at  compliments,”  said  Maggie, 
but  she  was  mollified.  She  felt  proud  of  the  no¬ 
tice  Miss  Macomb  had  taken  of  her.  She  believ¬ 
ed  that  Tom  was  eager  to  show  her  off  to  the 
rich  girl  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

Finally  Tom  escorted  Minnie  to  her  carriage 
and  then  went  to  his  office,  glad  that  the  terrible 
strain  was  over  at  last. 

“I  am  glad  I  took  so  much  pains  with  that 
speech,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  got  it  all  down 
right  before  the  time  came  to  fire  it  off.” 

At  his  office  he  found  a  man  waiting  to  see 
him.  He  knew  him  as  one  of  the  Moyer  tenants, 
who  had  bqen  burned  out,  and  who  lost  all  his 
household  effects  in  the  fire. 

“I  came  to  tell  you  something  you  ought  to 
know,”  said  the  man. 

“What  is  it?”  Tom  asked. 

“Sam  Ellis  and  his  wife  are  going  to  leave  Bar¬ 
rington  to-night.” 

“The  deuce!  Where  are  they  going?” 

“Somewhere  out  West,  I  think.” 

“How  did  they  get  money  for  the  move?”  Toro 
asked. 

“From  Moyer’s  wife.” 

“How  much?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  woman  can’t  keep  a  se¬ 
cret,  you  know,  and  so  my  wife  told  me  about  it 
this  morning.” 

“Wants  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  Well,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I’ll  see  if  we  can  balk  that  little  game,”  and  Tom 
hurried  to  see  the  district  attorney.  Moyer  was 
out  on  bail,  and  the  trial  was  to  come  off  in  a  few 
days.  The  district  attorney  at  once  procured 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Ellis  and  his  wife  as 
absconding  witnesses,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  detective,  to  be  served  in  case  they 
tried  to  leave  the  city.  That  very  evening 
Tom  himself  entered  the  car  where  Ellis  and  his 
wife  were  seated. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  Ellis.  “Where 
are  you  off  to?” 

“Just  going  to  the  country  on  a  visit,”  he  said, 
looking  very  much  confused. 

“Why,  man,  this  is  no  time  for  you  two  to 
leave  town.  That  case  comes  up  on  Tuesday 
next.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  be  back  on  Saturday,”  said  Ellis. 

“Well,  you  must  give  bail  to  make  suz*e  of 
that.” 

“Bail!” 

“Yes;  to  appear  and  testify  in  the  Moyer  case.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  give  any  bail.  I  guess  I  have  the 
right  to  go  out  of  town  if  I  want  to.” 

“Of  course;  but  you  must  satisfy  the  judge 
that  you  will  come  back  when  he  wants  you  to,” 
said  Tom. 

“This  is  a  free  country.  I’ve  done  no  wrong, 
and - ” 

“See  here,  Ellis,”  said  Tom,  “where  are  you 
going  to?” 

“To  the  country.” 

“Will  you  let  me  see  your  ticket?  You  know 
how  important  it  is  that  you  be  here  on  Tues¬ 
day.” 

“You  have  no  right  to - ” 

“I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  Sam  Ellis,’1 
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said  the  detective,  stepping  up  and  laying  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  “Also  one  for  you,  Mrs.  Ellis.” 

“It’s  all  up,  Sam,”  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  “We  can’t 
go.” 

Ellis  was  in  a  rage.  He  was  disposed  to  resist, 
but  he  knew  that  the  fire  chief  was  there  to  help 
the  detective,  and  that  resistance  would  be  futile. 

“Who*  paid  you  to  leave  town,  Ellis?”  Tom 
asked,  when  they  were  out  of  the  car. 

“Nobody  paid  me.” 

“I  happen  to  know  differently.  You’ll  have  to 
go  to  jail  if  you  can’t  give  bail.” 

“Both  of  us?”  Mrs.  Ellis  asked. 

“Yes — you  are  both  -witnesses.” 

“Send  for  Mr.  Moyer,  Sam.” 

“Will  you  keep  your  mouth  shut?”  said  Ellis, 
through  clenched  teeth. 

“She  can’t  give  anything  away  I  don’t  already 
know,  Ellis.  Mrs.  Moyer  put  up  the  money  to 
get  you  to  leave  town,  only  I  don’t  know  how 
much.” 

“We  can  give  her  back  the  money  if  you’ll  keep 
us  out  of  jail,”  said  the  alarmed  woman. 

“All  right — just  give  the  district  attorney  the 
money  and  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  I’ll  give 
bail,  or  get  bail  for  you,”  and  they  both  agreed. 

They  were  taken  to  the  home  of  the  district 
attorney  at  once  and  their  story  taken  down, 
sworn  to,  and  were  permitted  to  go  on  their  own 
reccgniaznce,  after  leaving  $300  in  money  with 
him.  The  next  day  Moyer  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  hurried  to  see  liis  lawyer  about 
it.  The  lawyer  told  him  he  could  give  him  no 
advice  in  the  matter  without  making  himself 
liable  to  be  broken  as  a  lawyer. 

“But,”  said  he,  “there  is  no  law  that  can  com¬ 
pel  ElHs  and  his  wife  to  tell  the  truth,”  and 
Moyer  took  the  hint. 

He  sent  his  man  Snow  to  see  them,  give  them 
more  money  and  have  them  deny  that  they  had 
seen  him  in  the  building  a  few  minutes  before 
the  fire  broke  out.  But  Tom  had  secured  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  admissions  made  by  the  woman,  and 
was  satisfied  even  to  have  them  go  away  if  they 
wished  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— A  Charge  of  Forgery. 

When  the  case  of  Moyer  was  called,  a  formid¬ 
able  array  of  counsel  was  on  hand  to  defend 
him.  He  was  now  a  thoroughly  frightened  man. 
But  he  had  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  large 
number  of  friends  willing  to  commit  perjury  to 
save  him.  The  prosecution  was  prepared  to  push 
the  case  with  the  utmost  vigor.  One  witness 
swore  to  having  seen  him  in  the  building  just  a 
few  minutes  before  the  fire  broke  out,  with  an 
oil  can  in  his  hand — that  he  came  out  without  it 
and  some  three  minutes  later  the  fire  broke  out. 
Another  told  where  he  had  bought  the  oil;  an¬ 
other,  an  insurance  man,  told  of  his  placing  ad¬ 
ditional  insurance  on  the  houses  a  short  time 
before.  Then  Sam  Ellis  was  called  and  he  went 
back  on  the  story  he  and  his  wife  had  told  Tom 
and  the  district  attorney. 

“Your  honor.”  said  the  attorney,  “I  would  ask 
the  court  to  inform  the  witness  what  the  penalty 
is  for  perjury  on  the  witness  stand.” 

“It  is  a  state  prison  offense,”  said  the  judge, 
looking  at  the  prisoner. 


The  witness  was  in  a  panicky  condition  of 
mind,  and,  after  contradicting  himself  several 
times,  broke  down  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  given  money  by  Snow  to  swear  falsely,  and 
that  Mrs.  Moyer  had  paid  him  and  his  wife  $300 
to  leave  Barrington  before  the  trial — which  mon¬ 
ey  he  had  turned  over  to  the  district  attorney 
after  his  arrest.  Moyer’s  lawyers  fought  hard  to 
save  him,*  but  without  avail.  He  was  found 
guilty.  They  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  and  he 
again  gave  bail,  swearing  to  push  B  \rry  to  the 
wall  for  what  he  had  done.  He  said  he  would 
spend  ten  thousand  dollars  to  get  even  with  him. 

“That’s  cheap,”  said  Tom,  when  he  heard  of 
the  threat.  “It  may  cost  him  more  than  that  to 
keep  out  of  prison.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  or 
his  friends. 

But  Tom  little  dreamed  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  lie  little  suspected  the  extent  to 
which  Moyer’s  friends  would  go  to  save  him. 
His  lawyer  appealed,  and  through  a  technicality 
got  a  new  trial.  Then  they  went  to  work 
to  ruin  his  character  in  the  city.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Sandlin,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Moyer’s,  gave  him  a  check  for  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  payable  to  his  order,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Fireman’s  Fund.  He  deposited  it  in  his  bank  in 
his  own  name,  as  the  fund  had  no  account  at  the 
time.  Two  days  later  the  cashier  of  the  bank  told 
him  that  Sandlin  had  pronounced  the  check  a 
forgery. 

“What!  He  gave  me  the  check  himself!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Tom,  in  very  great  surprise. 

“He  says  it’s  a  forgery.”  repeated  the  cashier, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  here’s  my  check  to  make^it  good  to  you 
to  balance  up  my  account,”  and  he  wrote  it  out 
and  signed  it. 

The  next  moment  he  went  in  search  of  Sandlin, 
but  failed  to  find  him.  That  evening  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  forgery,  the  warrant  be¬ 
ing  sworn  cut  by  Sandlin  himself.  He  gave  bail 
instantly,  the  mayor  himself  going  on  the  bond. 

“This  is  an  attempt  to  ruin  me,”  Tom  said  to 
the  mayor,  “and  you  are  going  to  hear  something 
very  interesting  very  soon.” 

“Hid  you  know  Sandlin  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Moyer’s?” 

“No,  I  did  not.” 

“Well,  he  is.  They  have  operated  in  real  es¬ 
tate  together  a  good  many  times.” 

“That  settles  it.  He  came  to  me  and  said  he 
wanted  to  contribute  to  the  Firemen’s  Fair  Fund 
and  gave  me  the  check.  His  name  was  signed  to 
it,  and  it  was  made  payable  to  me.  I  thanked 
him  and  gave  him  a  receipt  for  it  in  my  office.” 

“Have  you  a  witness  to  that?” 

“No.” 

“Then  he  has  got  you  into  a  corner,  I  fear.” 

“Wait  till  I  see  him!”  and  Tom’s  eyes  snapped. 

“Violence  will  only  get  you  into  deeper  trou¬ 
ble,”  and  the  mayor  shook  his  head. 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  I’ll  make  trouble  for  him. 
too.” 

“I  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  be  extremely 
careful,  Barry.  He  is  a  man  of  means,  and  has 
a  good  reputation  as  a  business  man  in  this  com¬ 
munity.” 

“He  won’t  have  when  I  get  through  with  him.” 

The  next  day  Tom  got  a  friend  to  go  to  Sand- 
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lin  and  ask  him  if  it  was  true  that  the  signature 
was  forged. 

•  it  is  a  rank  forgery,”  was  the  reply. 

‘  “But  Barry  says  you  gave  him  the  check  your¬ 
self,"  said  the  friend. 

“That  is  not  true.  I  did  not  give  him  any 

check.” 

“That  is  very  strange.  Why  he  should  say  so, 
if  it  is  not  true,  puzzles  me.” 

“1  know  that  I  did  not  sign  the  check,  nor 
give  him  one.  I  understand  he  says  I  gave  it  to 
him  for  the  Firemen’s  Fund.  Yet  he  deposited 
it  to  his  own  personal  account.  Does  that  puzzle 

*  you,  too?”  and  he  sneered  as  he  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“No.  He  explains  that  to  my  satisfaction.” 

“You  are  very  easily  satisfied,  then,  I  fear.” 

“No.  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not  forge  your 

*  name,  though.” 

“I  don’t  say  that  he  wrote  it,  but  I  know  that 
it  came  to  my  bank  from  his,  with  his  name  on 
the  back  of  it.  I  know  that  somebody  put  my 
name  there  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.” 

“But  he  says  he  gave  you  a  receipt  for  it, 
stating  what  it  was  for.” 

“He  did  "nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Sandlin. 

“Will  you  meet  him  and - ” 

“Yes— in  the  courtroom.  I  want  nothing  to  do 
with  -him.” 

“  The  friend  went  away  and  soon  told  Tom  what 
Sandlin  had  said.  Tom  was  dumfounded  at  the 
man’s  cheek.  He  saw  that  the  man  was  going  to 
perjure  himself  in  order  to  ruin  him,  and  thus 
destroy  his  standing  as  a  witness  in  the  Moyer 
t  case.  He  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do,  and 
consulted  Judge  Macomb  about  it. 

“It  will  be  a  question  of  veracity  between  you 
and  Sandlin,”  said  the  judge,  “and  I  think  the 
jury  will  believe  you,  as  no  sane  man  can  believe 
"  that  you  would  sell  out  your  good  name  for  the 
sum  of  S100,  particularly  as  you  were  not  in  any 
financial  strait  at  the  time.” 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  case  against  the 
young  fire  chief  created  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  city.  When  the  case  came  up  the  court¬ 
house  was  jammed  to  the  doors.  Sandlin  swore 
he  never  gave  the  check  to  Barry.  Barry  swore 
Sandlin  gave  him  the  check,  and  that  he,  Barry, 
^  gi&rve  him  a  receipt  for  it.  The  judge  in  his 
l,  charge  to  the  jury  stated  it  was  a  case  of  veracity 
•  between  the  two  men,  which  the  jury  must  de- 

*  tide.  The  jury  did  not  leave  their  xseats.  They 
consulted  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  the  fore- 

'  man  said  they  found  the  defendant  ‘Slot  guilty.” 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  courtroom  cheered,  and 
Barry  went  away  jubilent. 

Several  days  later  Minnie  came  to  see  him  in 
the  fire  chief’s  off'ce,  and  told  him  she  had  had  a 
terrible  row  with  her  mother  over  her  engagement 
to  Barry. 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  asked  Tom. 

“Marry  at  once,”  said  the  girl.  “I  have  already 
had  a  house  furnished  for  us.  I’ll  go  after  three 
'  of  the  girls,  who  know  of  my  engagement,  and 
will  haw-  the  mayor  tie  the  knot.” 

“Very  well;  I’ll  see  the  mayor  and  have  him 
ready  by  the  time  you  get  back.”  She  left  him 
them. 

Tout  .ent  to  see  the  mayor,  who  told  him  to 
br.ng  M  r; ie  and  he  would  tic  the  knot. 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  Happy  Marriage. 

When  Tom  returned  to  his  office,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  Judge  Macomb  there.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  stern  mood,  but  returned 
Tom’s  greeting  in  kind. 

“Tom,  I  want  to  have  a  private  talk  with  you,” 
the  judge  said.  “Can  I  take  your  time  for  a 
few  minutes?” 

“Certainly,  judge.  Come  into  the  other  room,” 
and  he  led  the  way  into  a  little  office  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  one,  where  they  took  seats.  “Now 
go  ahead.” 

“It  is  a  delicate  matter,”  said  the  judge.  “In 
fact,  it’s  a  family  matter.  My  wife  heard  ru¬ 
mors  last  night  that  you  and  Minnie  were  en¬ 
gaged,  and  this  morning  she  attacked  Minnie  in 
such  a  way  about  it  that  a  very  stormy  scene 
ensued.  Minnie,  angry  at  her  mother’s  furious 
attack,  would  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth 
of  the  rumor.  I  have  come  to  you  for  the  truth, 
knowing  you  to  be  an  honorable  man.” 

“It  is  true,  judge,”  said  Tom. 

“I  suspected  it  for  some  time,”  continued  the 
judge.  “I  have  no  objections  myself  to  you,  but 
the  mother  is  a  born  aristocrat,  and  will  never 
consent  to  the  marriage.  I  am  not  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  ruining  a  girl’s  happiness  for  any  cause 
whatever.  Let  me  suggest  you  cease  attention 
to  her  for  the  present,  and - ” 

“Judge,  let  me  tell  you  something.  Minnie  will 
be  here  within  an  hour,  with  some  other  young- 
ladies,  when  we  are  to  be  married  by  the  mayor.” 
*  The  judge  gasped. 

“She  told  me  about  the  row  with  her  mother 
and  demanded  that  we  be  married  at  once.  I 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Let  me  add  that  I  have 
not  tried  to  presume  on  my  rescue  of  her  life; 
on  the  contrary,  have  tried  to  avoid  meeting  her. 
She  did  not  pursue  me.  It  was  simply  our  fate 
and  deathless  love  for  each  other.” 

“Yes,  yes — naturally.  The  best  solution  of  the 
trouble  is  to  marry  at  once.  But  where  will  you 
take  her?”  , 

“Oh,  she  has  had  one  of  her  houses  furnished 
for  us.” 

“The  sly  puss  is  too  much  for  her  mother,”  and 
he  shook  his  head.  “I  am  sorry,  though,  it  could 
not  take  place  at  my  home.” 

“So  am  I.  My  idea  was  to  wait  till  I  was  of 
age  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  circumstances 
have  hastened  matters.” 

“Yes,  she  has  precipitated  the  very  thing  we 
wished  to  prevent.” 

The  judge  waited  there  nearly  an  hour  in  the 
little  office.  When  Minnie  and  her  three  friends 
came  in  they  did  not  see  him.  Tom  told  her 
about  it,  and  she  ran,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
father’s  neck,  kissed  him,  and  said: 

“Don’t  blame  me,  father.  I  am  the  one  whose 
happiness  is  concerned.  Society  will  not  drop 
me  on  Tom’s  account.  Even  if  it  did,  it  would 
not  matter — I  am  satisfied.  Tom  has  the  stuff 
in  him  to  win  his  way  in  the  world.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  told  him  I  had  no  objection  to 
him  myself.  I  am  going  to  stand  by  you  and 
take  the  consequences  at  home.” 

He  went  with  them  before  the  mayor  and  saw 
them  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  and 
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just  as  the  last  word  was  spoken  the  great  fire 
bell  rang  out  an  alarm.  Quick  as  a  flash  Tom 
snatched  a  kiss  from  his  bride,  and  said:  _ 

“I’ll  come  to  you  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  ovei, 

dear.”  and  then  bounded  away. 

“That’s  the  last  fire  he  shall  run  to,  she  said, 
looking  up  at  the  mayor.  “I’ll  be  fire  enough  tor 
him  after  this,”  and  the  mayor,  the  judge  and  the 
three  bridesmaids  laughed  heartily,  kissed  her 
und  wished  her  all  the  happiness  m  the  world. 

“But  you  should  not  deprive  the  city  ol  so  val¬ 
uable  a  man,”  the  mayor  said  to  her.  „ 

“The  city  can  do  without  him,  I  can  t,  snc 
replied,  and  then  she  returned  to  her  carriage 
accompanied  by  her  father  and  fi  tends.  y 

were  driven  to  the  house,  and  the  judge  w  s 
dumfounded  at  the  way  she  had  furnished  it  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge.  ,,  w 

She  danced  through  the  rooms  and  showed  them 
everything.  Even  the  servants  had  been  engaged, 
and  had  been  sent  for.  She  told  the  three  gn  Is 
they  must  stay  there  with  her  till  Tom  came  back 
from  the  fire,  and  they  agreed  to  do  so.  „ 

“Then  I’ll  go  home  and  console  your  mother, 

said  her  father.  .  .  ,  ,  . , 

“Well,  tell  her  I  am  happy,  said  the  bride, 

“and  that  I  shall  always  be  at  home  to  her. 

Tom  hurried  to  the  fire  and  found  that  it  was 
a  serious  one,  an  entire  block  being  threatenec 
with  destruction.  He  had  to  call  out  all  the  fiie 
companies  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  conflagra¬ 
tion.  He  directed  every  move  against  it  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finally  extinguishing  the  flames,  rhen 
he  went  home  to  his  bride  where  he  found  the 
young  ladies  waiting. 

The  next  day  the  papers  were  full  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  marriage. 

Mrs.  Macomb  would  not  forgive  her  daughter 
for  a  long  time.  But  society  paid  the  young  cou¬ 
ple  such  marked  attention  she  began  to  see  her 
mistake.  So  one  day  she  called  and  a  xeconcilia- 
tion  took  place. 

Tom  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the  hre 
department,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar. 
The  firemen,  however,  insisted  on  his  member¬ 
ship  being  kept  up,  and  he  never  resigned  it. 

The  new  trial  of  the  Moyer  case  came  up  soon 
after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  young 
lawyer  was  again  a  witness.  He  made  exactly 
the  same  case  as  on  the  first  trial,  and  the  jury 
again  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

He  appealed  to  a  higher  court. 

The  very  day  he  appealed  the  case,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  made  Tom  an  offer  to  act  as  one 
of  its  counsel  in  the  future,  paying  him  a  regular 
salary  to  act  for  them  in  any  litigation  that  might 
come  up. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — Conclusion. 

A  year  passed  and  Tom  was  the  father  of  a 
bouncing  boy.  On  hearing  of  the  birth  of  the  boy 
the  members  of  No.  4  elected  him  an  honorary 
member,  under  the  name  of  “Tom  Barry,  of  Bar¬ 
rington.”  Tom  went  down  to  the  company's 
quarters  and  made  them  a  speech.  When  little 
Tom  was  one  year  old  the  company  gave  him  a 
birthday  party  in  their  hall,  and  he  and  his 
mother  were  present. 


One  day  a  member  of  No.  4  suggested  that  Tom 

’U“Boys,”lahersaid,  “I  won’t  do  it.  I  am  too  , 

y°“Oh,”you  ico  ’long,”  they  said.  “We  are  going 
to  put  you  up  and  elect  you.”  r 

They  went  to  work  to  agitate,  and  all  the  fire¬ 
men  in  the  city  supported  him  to  a  man  ihe 
young  men  in  every  walk  of  life  rallied  around 
him  An  old  merchant  ran  against  him,  but,  was 
beaten  two  to  one.  He  was  mayor  ere  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  the  fire  cepartment 
never  had  such  a  friend  in  the  mayor  s  chair  be-  t 
fore.  It  was  literally  a  fireman’s  administration. 

When  his  term  expired,  he  was  elected  again 
without  opposition,  as  no  one  had  any  fault  to 
find  with  him.  Whenever  a  fire  broke  out,  he 
went  to  see  that  it  was  properly  handled  by  the 
firemen ;  and  when  a  fireman  performed  an  act  ot 
heroism,  he  was  prompt  to  give  him  credit  for  it. 

Of  course  such  a  mayor  could  not  be  beaten  it 
he  wanted  to  be  elected.  The  citizens  were  sat¬ 
isfied  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as  he  would 
serve.  But  he  said  he  would  serve  them  one  term, 
then  give  way  to  someone  else.  So  he  served 
a  third  term  and  declined  to  run  again.  His  law 
practice  demanded  more  of  ltis  time. 

But  ere  he  had  been  one  year  out  of  office  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress,  to  his  very  great  * 
surprise.  The  convention  had  met  in  Baiiington 
and  tried  to  nominate  a  certain  politician.  He 
had  a  strong  party  against  him,  hence  a  great 
wrangle  in  the  convention.  Someone  proposed  * 
Tom  'Barry’s  nomination.  Instantly  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  ensued.  They  saw  that  he  was  popu¬ 
lar  and  so  the  nomination  was  made. 

Minnie  was  as  much  astonished  as  he  was  when 
she  heard  it;  and  when  he  thougfht  of  declining 
it,  she  urged  him  to  accept  it.  She  was  ambitious 
and  wanted  him  to  place  himself  where  his  in¬ 
fluence  would  go  out  into  the  State. 

He  accepted  it  and  at  once  took  the  field.  His 
party  was  in  the  minority  outside  the  city,  and 
he  had  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  him.  But  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  crowd  wrherever  he  spoke,  and  great 
enthusiasm  followed  him  all  over  the  district. 
When  the  votes  were  counted  he  wTas  elected  by  a 
big  majority.  The  firemen  at  Barrington  paraded 
the  streets  nearly  all  night. 

He  served  the  term  with  such  credit  to  his 
State  that  he  was  unanimously  renominated  and 
re-elected.  His  wife  and  three  children  spent  the 
winter  in  Washington  with  him,  and  he  never 
made  a  speech  unless  she  was  in  the  gallery  to 
hear  him. 

When  he  had  served  out  two  terms  he  refused 
to  stand  again,  saying  he  wished  to  practice  law. 
But  the  people  would  not  have  it  that  way.  They 
nominated  him  for  governor  and  forced  him  to 
run.  He  was  elected,  solely  because  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  people  for  his  record  as  a  hoy 
fireman.  His  party  flooded  the  State  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  daring  rescues,  and  they  won 
old  and  young. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  SPY  OF 
SPUYTEN  DUYVIL;  OR,  THE  BOY  WITH  A 
CHARMED  LIFE.” 


